














jester’s Picnic. 


aulted another, and regular information 
made. The judge ordered the sheriff to 
before him. The sheriff returned with- 





vur prisoners?”’ asked the judge. 

m,” replied the sheriff. 

1 do with them?” 

fendant fifteen lashes.’’ 

1 do with the plaintiff?” 

fteen, too.’ 

1e informer?” 

him twenty-five lashes—for had he held 
would have been none of this fuss and 


llif all the dispensations of justice were 
promptly administered. ° 
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y year old jeu d’esprit that is quite “as 
A rich old gentleman of the name of 
girl not yet out of her ** teens.” A 
rote the following couplet to inform a 
ippy event:” 
ee, my dear doctor, 
ugh eighty years old, 
of nineteen 
sin love with old Gould!” 
ctor replied : 
of nineteen 
love Gould, it is true, 
lieve me, dear sir, . 
gold without ‘u’?’ 


, which, although not exactly orthodox, 
inners; 
ills, doctors’ pills, western chills, and 


us, 

cold, wives that scold, maidens old, and 
i?'—deliver us. 

lies, coal black eyes, bakers’ pies, and 
ver us. 

ts, protested notes, sinkingsboats, and 


ver us. 

loors, a wife that snores, ‘confounded 
ods stores—protect us. 

cirls, with waving curls, and teeth of 
d. 
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AN OLD SAW. 
+e mill and lower mill 
about their water, 
ey went, that is to law, 
{ to give no quarter. 


was by each engaged, 

tly they contended; 

: grew scant, the war they waged 
iged were better ended. 


costs remaining still, 

ttled without bother; 
r took the upper mill, 
or mill the other. 


ees 
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“rench, of South Andover, was to be 
‘ by his parishioners, according to the 
vent. Winter was coming on, but no 
uished. Mr. French waited until the 
‘ation for Thanksgiving came, when, 
» his people, he said with great sim- 


you perceive that his excellency has 
ursday as a day of Thanksgiving, and, 
m, it is my intention to prepare two 
1 Tecan write them without a fire.” 
and on the next day all his winter’s 
od-yard. 
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To purchase a pair of boots for one’s 
.t poetical, but see how daintily it can 
his little poem from the second vol- 

in the House,’’ the Espousals : 
shop-girl fitted on 

oes, looked where, down the bay, 

ed with a shrouded sun, 

v, Felix: will you pay?’ 

‘irst expense for this 

ger whom I called my wife: 

touehes are that kiss 
‘rom the cords of life.” 


\tal philosophy will stand up. Tib- 
* money, a horse, and a fashionable 
What is Death?” 

o settles everybody's debts and gives 
receipts in full of all demands.” 

ae 

erit genius generally receives from a 
ie.” ‘ 


a newspaper while living, and your 
vhen dead.” 


ee 





e 
y.—When one of Dryden’s plays was 
the first time, the following line was 


«reat because it is so small.’ 
‘ke of Buckingham, Dryden's invet- 
sin the stage-box, called out: 
1@ greater, were it none at all.’’ 
into a roar, and the piece was in- 


Annee 


1s Judge Dawes was on the bench of 
giving a charge to the jury, he had 
to make use of the words mortgagor 
foreman of the jury asked the judge 
ords, candidly confessing he did not 
lis honor facetiously explained them 


you—you notice me, 
nod-or, you the nod-ee /"* 
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+ as great a contradiction as we have 
North River is fast when the ice is 
ice disappeared very fast, for it was 
ed fast when it is quicker than time; 
and fast when he is desired to re- 
‘ple fast when they have nothing to 
‘quently, when opportunity offers.’’ 


enn 


lay Moore, who had stolen a lock 
lady's head, on being ordered by 
1, Caught up a pen and dashed off 


ion, love, I might be led 

iful ringlet to part; 

inguish the lock of your head, 

t the key to your heart.” 
eee, 

it name and small means having 
t at Coutt’s, the old banker ad- 

ms to be a little misunderstanding 


banker, and ought to keep your 
yourself the banker, and keep my 
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THE WARRIOR PRIEST OF MEXICO. 


A Story of Military Adventure, 





BY LAWRENCE 


G. SPENCER. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE QUEEN’S DRAGOON. 


Ir was in the month of October, 1810, the date 
of the first outbreak against the Spanish rule in 
Mexico, that a horseman was traversing the 
boundless plains which lead from the limits of 


the State of Vera Cruz to that of Oajaca. Not- 
withstanding the dangers of the road the travel- 
ler was poorly armed and worse mounted. A 


curved sabre, in an iron secabbard as rusty as if 
it had long lain in the bed of ariver, was his only 
weapon of defence, while his horse, which sham- 
bled painfully along in spite of the spur-strokes 
of which the rider was not sparing, had doubt- 
less belonged to some picador de toros (mounted 
bull-fighter), to judge by the numberless scars 
with which his breast and flanks were furrowed. 
At five dollars, he would have been a dear bar- 
gain as horses went in Mexico. 

The rider wore a vest of dingy white, calzoneras 
(pantaloons) of olive-colored cotton velvet, and 
goat-skin bootees. He was small in stature, 
thin and meagre, and apparently not more than 
twenty-two years of age. His palm-leaf hat 
shaded a gentle and _prep¢ ing c e, 
that would have appeared almost vacant, but for 
a pair of bright, intelligent eyes sparkling in 
their deep orbits. At the moment of our mak- 
ing his acquaintance, the prevailing expression of 





the pummel of which hung a short musquetoon. 
At his belt he wore a two edged sword in a scab- 
bard of yellow leather, of which material were the 
half-boots, armed with long heavily-rowelled 
spurs, which appeared from beneath wide trow- 
sers of violet velvet. A jacket of unbleached 
batiste suitable to the heat of the climate, and a 
broad-leafed hat of the finest Spanish wool, trim- 
med with gold lace, completed the half-military, 
half-civic costume of the traveller. 

“Have you far to go with that horse?” he 
asked, eyeing his companion’s sorry steed, while 
he checked the ardor of his own. 

“No! thank Heaven!” replied the other— 
“for, if I mistake not, I am six leagues from the 
hacienda of San Salvador, which is the end of 
my journey.” 

“Tsn’t it near that of Las Palmas ?” 

“Hardly two leagues.” 

“Then we travel the same road,” replied the 
new-comer. “Only I’m afraid that we shall 
travel it at some distance apart, for your horse 
seems in no hurry about it,” he added, smiling. 

“That’s true,” replied the young man, with 
an answering smile. “And onthe way I have 
more than once cursed the economy which in- 
duced my worthy father to furnish me a horse, 
escaped from the bulls of the Valladolid circus, 
because the poor beast no sooner catches sight of 
a cow on a distant hill, than he takes to his 





his face was that of complete disappointment 
strongly dashed with anxiety. The country was 
of a character to justify this apprehension on the 
part of a solitary traveller. Endless plains ex- 
tended before him. A calcareous soil, bristling | 
with aloes and thorns, mingled with yellow 
grasses, presented the saddest and most monoto- 
nous aspect conceivable. Here and there little 
whirls of white dust rose and fell. The huts 
scattered at long intervals were empty and aban- 
doned, and the heat of the sun, the want of water | 
and the deep solitude of these dusty steppes, car- 
ried discouragement and fear to the heart of the 
young horseman. Vainly did he spur his sorry 
steed, his utmost efforts only served to change 
the slow walk to a slow trot, and to cover his 
forehead with the perspiration of exhaustion and 
anguish. It was about three o’clock when the 
lonely traveller reached a small village situated 
at some distance from the interminable plains 
he had just traversed. But, like all those he 
had met with for a day, the cabins were deserted 
and abandoned. Without being able to fathom 
the motives for this general desertion, the aston- 
ished traveller pursued his way. But a stranger 
sight soon met his eyes. At a distance from 
any river or water course, he saw, to his great 
surprise, canoes and boats, hoisted to the tops of 
trees, or hanging to their large limbs, and no one 
to explain these strange appearances. 


Finally, to his great joy, the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs suddenly broke the funeral silence of these 
solitudes. The parched earth rang behind him. 
It was a sign that a traveller, still hidden by a 
curve in the road which swept between high 
banks, was about to join him. And at the expi- 
ration of a few seconds, a horseman appeared 
and took his place beside him, the road being 
just broad enough for two to ride abreast. 

“ Santes Dias!” said the new-comer, raising 
his hand to his hat. 

“ Santos Dias!’ politely replied the other, re- 
turning the salute. 

The encounter of two travellers in the midst of | 
a deep solitude is always an event, and the two 
looked at each other with mutual curiosity. 

The stranger was a young man, of twenty-five 
at the farthest, but it was only in their age that | 
the two travellers resembled each other. The | 
form of the new-comer was at once tall, robust 
and elegant. His regular and strongly marked 
features, the fire of his black eyes, the mobility 
of his thick mustachios and bronzed face indi- 
cated violent passions, and bore the energetic 
impress of the Arab blood from which so many 
Spanish familieshave sprang. He rode a brown 
bay horse, whose slender and nervous limbs be- 
trayed the same oriental origin as that of his 
rider. The latter managed him with perfect 
ease, and seemed immovable in his saddle, to 








heels.” 

“And did you come from Valladolid, on that 
wretched beast?” 

“In a straight line, Senor Cavalier—but I’ve 
been two months about it.’”” 

“Well,” said the cavalier, “since you have 
told me you came from Valladolid, I must tell 
you that I came from Mexico; that my name is 
Don Rafael Tres Villas, captain in the queen’s 
dragoons.” 

“And mine, Cornelio Lantegas a student in 
the university of Valladolid.” 

“Well, Don Cornelio, can you read me a rid- 
die I haven’t had a chance to get explained—for 
I’ve not met a living soul in this cursed country 
for two days! How do you explain this com- 
plete solitude, these villages without inhabitants, 
and these canoes hanging in the branches of the 
trees, in a country where you ride ten leagues 
without finding a drop of water?” 

“Tcan’t account for it, Don Rafael, and I’m 
frightened by its strangeness.” 

“Frightened !” said the dragoon. 

“Yes, ’m more afraid of unknown than of 
certain danger. I fear that the insurrection has 
reached this province, and that the inhabitants 
have been driven from their dwellings by some | 
party of insurgents which are ravaging the | 
country.” 

“And may I ask you without impertinence,” 
said the dragoon, “ your errand to Oajaca ?” 

“Willingly. I am going to the hacienda of 
San Salvador in obedience to my father’s will. 
This rich domain belongs to one of my uncles, 
a brother of my father, who sends me to remind 
him that he is a widower, rich and childless, and 
has half-a-dozen nephews to provide for. My 
honored father has the weakness to be more at- 
tached to this world’s goods than he should be 


“Senor Student,” said the captain, at last, 
“have you ever read any of those stories of ship- 
wreck, where the poor devils, tormented by hun- 
ger, draw lots to decide which of them shall eat 
the others ?” 

“T have,” said the student, with a deep sigh, 
and not without a certain expression of terror. 
“But I think we have not yet reached such a 
fearful extremity.” 

“ Caramba !”’ replied Don Rafael, very scrious- 
ly. “TI feel hungry enough to devour a rich 
relation, especially if I were his heir, as you are 
of your uncle, the proprietor of San Salvador.” 

“But we are not at sea, Senor Captain, in a 
boat, and no hope of escape.” 

The captain was seemingly amusing himself 
with the simplicity of his comrade, but his seri- 
ous intention was to ride on to the next hacienda 
and send back afresh horse and provisions to the 
suffering student. 

“Senor Captain,” said the student, after a 
pause—“if I were as well mounted as you, I 
think I should spur on to the hacienda of Las 
Palmas or San Salvador, and thence send help 


tures had nothing of that expression of servil 
common to the subjected Indians, the mans 
Thick mustachios, and a tuft of beard on his ch 
gave his face a sort of wild impressiveness. I 


markable in his appearance. 

The Indian and the negro attentively examin 
a spot of clayey soil on the river bank. 

“They are tiger-tracks,” said the former, 
last. 
(cubs.) But fear nothing—Zambo—for with t 
they will not think of coming near us.” 


meat,” said the negro, with a shudder. 

“You have been told so to flatter you,” sa 
the Indian, gravely, but with a slight twinkle 
humor in his eye, not inconsistent with the I 
dian character. 

“Dat don’t hinder me being ’fraid,” said tl 
negro. 

“Dismiss your fears,” said the Indian, with 
half contemptuous smile. ‘There’s not 


tall for a man of his race, and his well-cut fea- | ries of their domains. 


companion was a ragged negro with nothing re- 


The male and female and two cachorros 
whole range of the river to quench their thirst, 


“T’ve heard dey was dreflle fond ob black 


Thousands of warriors 
ity | followed their banners and pressed behind their 
os. | plumes to battle. From the ocean of the north 
in, to the ocean of the south, the banks of pearls 
lis | and the mines of gold were theirs. The metal 
which the pale faces covet shone upon their armor 
They knew not 
What 
has become of the caciques of Tehuantepec, once 
at | so powerful ? 


and blazed upon their sandals. 
ed | what to do with it, it was so abundant. 


Their subjects have been slaugh- 
tered by the thunder of the pule faces, or buried 
he | inthe mines, and the conquerors have shared the 
survivors among them. A hundred adventurers 
have become powerful lords, each taking a frag- 
ment of the vast domains they conquered, and 
to day, the last descendant of the cacique is re- 
id | duced to earn his daily bread, by serving a mas- 
of | ter as a vassal, and to expose his life daily to 
n- | destroy the tigers which ravage the flocks upon 
the plains and mountains once the property of 
1¢ | his fathers, and where the spot on which his cabin 
stands alone belongs to him !’’ 

a 
a 


Astonishment at this outburst and a sort of 
respect kept the black mute, while as for Costal 


eA 








to the travelling companion I left behind.” 
“Ts that your idea?” 
“Assuredly.”” 


“Well, then,” said the dragoon ; “I will fol- 


jaguar in the state who prefers a skin black and 
tough as yours, to the delicate flesh of the young 
heifers and colts he can procure at will and with- 
out danger. The jaguars hereabout would laugh 


himself, his pompous recital of the power and 
greatness of his ancestors plunged him into a 


sombre silence. With his eyes lowered to the 


low your counsel, for, to tell the truth, I had 


soon.” 

Don Rafael reached out his hand to the | 
student : 

“Senor Lantegas,” said he, —“ we part friends. 
May we never meet as enemies! Farewell! I 
will not forget to send you help.” 

As he spoke these words he vigorously grasp- 
ed the thin fingers of the theological student, 
and giving the rein to his horse, without having 
occasion to use his spur, he soon disappeared in 
a cloud of dust. 

The sun was sinking in the west, when the 
student, still painfully pursuing his way, saw at 
some distance an Indian driving a couple of cows, 
but when he hailed him, the man fled with a cry 
of terror. 


Finally, at nightfall, he reached a group of huts 
deserted like all those he had hitherto seen. Ex. 








perhaps, and I, a theological student, ready to 
take holy orders, must resign myself to a journey 
of two hundred leagues to sound the dispositions 
of my uncle with regard to us. Whatever they 
may be, l’m certain that never did hungrier or 
thirstier nephew pay his respects to loving 
uncle.” 

In return for this communication, the dragoon 
could do no less than inform his chance compan- 
ion that, since the imprisonment of the viceroy, 
Iturrigaray, his father, a Spanish gentleman, had 
retired to his estate, Del Valle, where he was on 
his way to join him, and that he was totally un- 
acquainted with this domain. Less expansive than 
the Valladolid student, the captain of the queen’s 
dragoons did not explain the real motives of his 


journey, as will be seen afterwards. 


The travellers slowly pursued their way until 
it became every moment more apparent that the 
student’s horse was incapable of going faster 
than a walk. 


hausted with fatigue, the traveller resolved to 

halt here, and await the relief which the dragoon 
had promised to send him. A large hammock, | 
made of the fibre of the aloe, seemed to be sus- 
pended expressly for his accommodation, between 
two lofty tamarind trees, about seven or eight 
feet from the ground. As the heat was still op- 
pressive, Cornelio, instead of shutting himself up 
in one of the cabins, unsaddled his horse that he 
might graze at liberty, and then, by the help of 
the trank of one of the trees, climbed into the 
hammock, and made himself as comfortable as 
circumstances would admit. 

By this time night had set in, and, with a 
craving stomach, the student listened attentively 
for the sounds of that approaching assistance 
which had been promised by the cavalier. At 
first the silence was profound, for nature slum- 
bered about him; but, instead of the sound of 
horses’ feet which he strained his ears to catch, 
the solemn silence of the night was soon disturb- 
eh by the strangest rumors. It was a continuous 
explosion, deep as the muttering of distant thun- 
der. Other noises mingled with it, like the roar- 
ing of the sea in a tempest. Sometimes, too, 
though the air was calm, the traveller thought 
he heard the muttering of unchained winds, and 
hoarse cries blending in startling concert. Seiz- 
ed with a nameless terror, he listened to these 
breathings of the wind, these funeral voices, and 
these vague murmurs of the storm. At last, 
fatigue mastering anxiety, he fell into a deep 
slumber. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DESCENDANT OF THE CACIQUES. 


Ar the same hour when the divinity student 
had made up his mind to take shelter in the 
hammock where we left him, that is an hour be- 


some scruple about leaving your company so 


at you if they could hear you.” 


impunity at Costal the tiger-hunter.”” 


you see ’um trail on the ribber-bank.” 


“Be sure they lose naught by delay. 


morrow. 


black, opening his eyes to their fullest extent. 


pearl-banks on the seashore.” 
“Are you sure? 


tween doubt and credulity. 
the Indian, solemnly. 


tian priests who teach him, though he seems to 
hearken to their creed. Why should noi Tlaloc 


white man?” 


phemy. 


for ebrey body widout extinction ob culler.” 

At the remembrance of the Inquisition evoked 
by the black, the Indian involuntarily lowered 
his voice. 
er tone, “taught me that the spirits of the waters 
never appear to one man alone; there must be 
two to summon them—two men of equal cour- 
age—for their wrath is sometimes terrible. I 
have need of a comrade, wil! you join me ?” 

“ Hole on a bit, Massa Coss’le,”’ said the ne- 
gro. ‘“ Zambo no care much for men—can’t say 
as much for tigers, but as for de spirits, dar might 
be Old Nick heself—I can’t say.” 

“Men, tigers, or devils should not daunt the 


“Ora black?” 


“Know,” said the Indian, withont noticing 


“Dey’d laff at you, more likely,” answered 
| the negro, who seemed desirous of exciting the 
passions of the Indian at the expense of the 
ferocious animals that disturbed his tranquillity. 

“Why, so, sirrah!”” asked the Indian, quickly. 
“ Know that neither man nor jaguar laughs with 


“You ask why, Massa Coss‘le? I tell you. 
’Cause dey’d tink it so queer dat you, a tiger- 
hunter by trade, and paid by Don Mariano Silva, 
to hunt and destroy de jaguars dat eats up him 
young cattle, don’t go arter dis pair ob’um, when 


I can 
always find their trail—and a jaguar whose lair I 
know, is doomed. But I will not hunt till to- 
Tis the new moon to-day, when, in 
the foam of the waterfalls, on the surface of love- 
ly lakes appears, to those who bravely dare in- 
voke her presence, the Siren of the braided locks.” 
“De Siren ob de braided locks !’’ repeated the 


“She who reveals the veins of gold in the 
plains or in the mountains, and points out the 


Who tole you so?” ask@ 
Zambo, in a tone which expressed a conflict be- 


“My fathers handed down this secret,’”’ said 
“And Costal trusts the 
word of his fathers rather than that of the Chris- 


and Matlacuezco, the deities of the waters and the 
mountains, be gods as powerful as those of the 


“Don’t talk so loud,” said the negro, devout- 
ly crossing himself at the utterance of this blas- 
“De priests hab dere ears wide open, 
ebbrywheres, and de Inquisition hab dungeons 


“* My fathers,” he continued, in a low- 


valiant heart,” replied Costal the tiger-hunter— H 
“when the reward of courage—is gold, gay, | 
glittering gold—gold that can make a lord of a 
poor Indian.” 


fore sunset, two men appeared on the banks of a 
small river which was midway between the spot 
where the dragoon had taken leave of the young 
scholar and the hacienda of Las Palmas. On the 
grassy banks of the streamlet, the imposing sound 
of a distant cataract was heard like the thunder 
of the sea. 

The complexion and dress of one of these 
men showed him to be an Indian. He bore on 
his shoulder a heavy carbine, with a short and 


rusted barrel; two thick masses of black hair | 
fell over a sort of tunic of grayish wool, the | 
short sleeves of which displayed his nervous, 


copper-colored arms, and, descending half-way 
down his thighs, was belted to his waist by a 
leathern girdle. The naked legs cf the Indian 
appeared beneath drawers of tawny skin, his feet 
were shod with a sort of leather sandals, and a 
hat of plaited weeds covered his head. He was 


the question of his humble comrade—“ that, in 
tierra adentro (the interior), a black priest has 
| dared to breathe the words—liberty—indc -end- 
ence! The moment comes when the Indian will 
be the equal of the white man—the Creole of the 
Spaniard—an Indian like myself their superior !”’ 


added the tiger-hunter, proudly. ‘ The splendor 





| be rich. 





Wherefore I, who 
| ed the search of gold, seek it now as the means 
to revive the glory of my ancestors! 
me. Inthe space that a horseman might traverse 


east to west, from north to south, he would not 


| ruled as sovereign lords and masters. The two 
seas which bathe the opposite shores of the isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec were the two only bounda 


of my race will be restored—and hence I must | 


ve thus far spurn- | 
Listen to | 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, from | 


| 
leave the land over which, long before the keel of 
the white man grated on our shores, the caciques | 


ground, he was careless or utterly forgetful of the 
impression his revelation might produce on his 
companion. 

The sun was getting nearer and nearer to the 
horizon, when a loud cry, sharp at first, and 
ending in a cavernous roar, broke the deep 
silence, and hurried the poor negro from the 
extreme of astonishment to that of terror. 

The Indian did not change his posture, or 
make a sign, while the negro exclaimed : 

“Lord a marcy! Dat am de jaguar!” 

“Well?” said Costal, quietly. 

“De jaguar!” repeated the negro, frantically. 

“The jaguar? you are mistaken.” 

“Only wish I was,” said the black, scarcely 
hoping that he could be mistaken. 

“You are mistaken as to the number -—-there 
are four, counting the two cubs.”’ 

Only more alarmed at this correction of the 
experienced huuter, Zambo showed a purpose of 
retreating towards the hacienda. 

“ Take care,” said Costal, who, with all the 
gravity and dignity of his character, appeared 
not above amusing himself with the terrors of 
his companion. 
fond of blacks.” 
“You showed me I was wrong, Massa 
Coss’le.”’ 

“Perhaps I have been misinformed of the 
habits of these animals. But my experience tells 
me that when the male and female are toyether, 
they rarely howl in this way. The chances are 
that they are separated. You would risk put- 
» | ting yourself between two fires, unless you wish 
: | to give them the sport of chasing you.” 

“Not for de wide world!” said the terrified 
negro. 

“Then your best way is to stay by a man who 
has no fear of them.” 

The negro was still hesitating, when a second 
howl, not less deep than before, was heard in a 
contrary direction, and confirmed the assertion of 
the tiger-hunter. 

“You see they are on a tramp, that they have 
divided the ground, and are giving tongue to 
warn each other. Now, if you feel brave enough,” 
added Costal, “ you can run for it.”’ 


“They say the tigers are very 


Well convinced that there was danger before 
and behind, Zambo, turning pale negro-fashion, 
that is from jet-black to dark gray, tremblingly 
approached his companion, whose hand had not 
even made a motion towards the carbine which 
he had laid on the ground beside him 

“He has not much courage,” 





muttered the 
Indian, to himself; “ but will serve my turn till 
a better man offers.” 


Then resuming the dis 
course which had been isterrupted by the howl- 
“ Where is 
the Indian—where is the black, who wil! not arm 


ing of the jaguars, he added alond 


for the priest who has risen against the oppressors 
who have enslaved the Mexicans and Aztecs, 


making them the hewers of wood and drawers 


of waters? Have they not been more cruel to 


us, than tigers, even 7” 

“I'm not so 'fraid ob ’em as tigers,” murmur 
ed the negro 
“T will tell 
| the masterhe must find another tiger-hamter, and 


“ To-morrow,” resumed Cortal 


we will go and join the insurgents of the west ” 
“ Past you'd orter kill dese two varmint,” said 


Zambo, who seemed to nourish an especial hetred 


of them. 

He had hardly finished speaking, when, as if 
the jaguars of whom he had spoken wished to 
pat the patience of the tiger-bunter tothe Inst 
proof, a third cry, softer and more prolonged 


than the first, was heard in the same direction, 








that is, up the river, which flowed at the feet of 
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At the terrible 
| accents which rang in his ears like a cry of de- 
fiance, the eyes of the Indian dilated, and the 


| the Indian and his comrade 
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irresistible ardor of the chase blazed in the lus- 
trons orbs. 

“ By the soul of the caciques of Teh pec !” 
he shouted—“ this is too much for human pa- 
tience, and J’ll teach these braggarts not to talk 
so boldly. Come, Zambo, you shall see what it 
is to meet a jaguar face to face.” 

“But I hab no arms,” cried the black, more 
frightened perhaps at the thought of hunting 
tigers, than of being hunted by them. ‘“ When 
I ’poke to you "bout claring de hacienda ob dese 
imps, I had no idee of going with you ; no idee, 
I ’sure you, Massa Coss’le.” 

“ Hear me, Zambo. The animal we first heard 
was the male, calling to the female. He must 
be up the river, and as there’s not a stream on 
this hacienda where I have not a skiff or a 
canoe—” 

“ Got one here ?” 

“Yes. We will use it to ascend the river. I 
have my own idea about it—but in the mean- 
while, you will incur no danger.” 

“Dey say de jaguars swim like seals.” 

“T cannot deny it. Come—quick !” 

The tiger-hunter sprang towards the river 
where his canoe was fastened, and Zambo, pre- 
ferring the danger of accompanying the Indian 
to that of remaining alone, followed him at a dog- 
trot, cursing in his soul the imprudence which had 
led him to excite Costal to the chase. A few 
moments afterwards, the Indian cast loose the 
rope which moored his canoe to the roots of a 
willow. It was a dug-out made from the trunk 
of a tree, but large enough to accommodate two 
persons on occasion. Two short paddles served 
to propel it in narrow as well as wide passes. 
A small mast, rigged with a piece of mat for a 
sail in case of necessity, was laid in the bottom 
of the canoe. Costal threw it on the bank, as 

'y on this , and took his place 
at the bow, while the negro seated himself in the 
stern, and giving the dug-out a vigorous shove 
which sent it into the middle of the river, began 
to ascend the current. The ashes and willows 
projected long shadows on the water which the 
sun was lighting with its expiring beams. The 
reeds on the banks rustled in the breeze of the 
wilderness, which breathes in freedom like the 
sea-blast, and seems to carry on its wings an in- 
toxicating perfume of independence. As an 
Indian and a hunter, Costal inhaled it in every 
pore. As for Zambo, if he trembled like the 
reed upon the banks, it was with fear and not 
with enthusiasm, and his features, stamped with 
terror, contrasted as strangely with the calm 
countenance of the tiger-hunter, as the black 
masses projected by the shadow of the trees with 
the purple clouds reflected by the river in its 
course. The canoe followed at first the sinuosi- 
ties of the banks which limited the view of the 
two navigators. Sometimes inclined trees curved 
their trunks over the water, and on each of them 
the black expected to behold the glaring eyes of 
a wild beast ready to spring on the dug-out. 

“ Por dios!’ said the poor fellow, with a shud- 
der, every time the canoe grazed one of these 
bending trees. ‘Don’t you go so near! who 
knows if de enemy isn’t playing possum in de 
leaves dere ?” 

“T have my own plan,” replied the Indian. 

And he continued to drive his canoe with a 
vigorous arm, without troubling himself about 
the dangers that the deep willows might conceal. 
“ Wot’s your plan den ?” said Zambo, at last. 
“A very simple one, and you will approve 








“We'll see ’bout dat.” 

“ There are two jaguars, to say nothing of the 
cubs—as you are unarmed, they are your look- 
out. You will take one in each hand by the 
skin of the neck, and knock their brains out by 
striking their heads together. Nothing is more 
simple.” 

“’Pears to me rudder complicated. Besides, 
how you ’spect me to run fast enough to catch 
‘um? Answer me dat, Massa Coss’l ?” 

“ They will spare you the trouble by running 
at you—and in a quarter of an hour we shall 
have all four of them.” 

In the position occupied by the two compan- 
ions in the dug-out, the black, seated in the stern, 
had only to cast his eyes before him, while, seat- 
ed in the bow, the Indian was compelled to turn 
from time to time. But then the negro’s face 
served him as a looking-glass, which apprized 
him faithfally of whatever was going on. 

Upto this time, the negro’s eyes had only ex- 
pressed a vague terror, without a determinate 
cause, when, the instant the canoe had turned the 
elbow of the river, a deep and sudden anguish 
was depicted on all his features. 

The Indian, placed on his guard, turned his 
head quickly. An immense plain, in the midst 
of which the brimming river ran, between two 
banks bare of trees extended right and left, with 
ne object to prevent the sight from piercing into 
the limitless horizon. Far from the two hunters, 
the river almost doubled on itself, forming a ver- 
dant delta, by the point of which ran the road 
leading to the hacienda of Las Palmas. 

The rays of the setting sun filled the whole 
country with a golden mist. The arm of the 
river ascended by the Indian and the negro, roll- 
ed its waters tinged with purple and gold, and, 
at two gunshots’ distance in the midst of the 
luminous haze, a strange object met the delight- 
ed gaze of Costal. 

** See—Zambo,’’ said he, placing the paddles 
in the hands of the black, while he kneeled in the 
bottom of the deg-out, carbine in hand. “ Did 
your eyes ever see a finer spectacle ?” 

Zambo mechanically took the oars, and an- 
swered not a word. Withstaring eyes and open 
mouth, he was hushed by the aspect of the pic- 
ture that met his eyes, and appeared to be fas- 
cinated like a bird by a rattle-snake. 

Crouched on the floating carcase of a buffalo 
which he was devouring, one of the jaguars, that 
which had warned the female by his cry, allowed 
himself to be gently carried down by the stream. 
With head outstretched, supported by his fore- 
paws, his hind legs gathered under his belly, and 
his back curved in an undulation at once power 
ful and supple, the royal animal of the Mexican 
plains displayed in the last rays of the setting 
sua, his glittering, tawny hide, starred with its 
black spots. It was one of the finest wild scenes 








which the savannahs daily unroll to the eyes of One of those hoarse and deep noises which the | Don Rafael was listening to this sad harmony, 
ofticer had more than once heard in the course | 


the hunter and the Indian—a magnificent episode | 


in the eternal poem chanted by the desert in 
their ears. 

A deep rattle, which terminated in a vocal 
burst like the most powerful notes of the ophi- 
cleide, escaped from the lungs of the jaguar, and 
was wafted over the surface of the water to the 
two voyagers. He had perceived his enemies 
and defied them. Costal replied by a shout of 
defiance, like the bloodhound when he hears the 
hunting-horn breathe its flourish to the wood-land 
echoes. 

“?Tis the he one !”’ he said, with a voice trem- 
bling with eagerness. 

“Blaze away, den!” said the negro, recover- 
ing his voice. 

“Nouse!” replied Costal. ‘“ My carbine does 
not carry so far—and I’m good for nothing at a 
long shot. Then I should lose the female—where- 
as by waiting a moment, we shall have her 
bounding to our side escorted by her two 
cachorros.”” 

“Heaven protect me!’’ cried the black, as a 
distant howl preceded by a second the appear- 
ance of the other jaguar at the extremity of the 
savannah. <A few bounds which the female exe- 
cuted with a proud grace, brought her two hun- 
dred paces from the river bank and the canoe. 
There she halted, her nose raised, sniffing the 
air, her flanks vibrating like an arrow after it has 
struck the target, while her two cubs placed 
themselves beside her. Meanwhile the canoe, 
deprived of its paddles, drifted gently and began 
to turn, always keeping the same distance from 
the tiger crouching on the carcase of the buffalo 
partly immersed in the water. 

“By all the fiends!” shouted the Indian, 
“keep the canoe in the current! I shall lose my 
tiger else. So! well done, Zambo—steady— 
steady! I must kill him at the first shot, or one 
of us is lost—for we shall have to fight with a 
wounded male and a she-devil full of life and 
vigor.” 

The jaguar gently floated down the stream, and 
the distance between him and the canoe was 
gradually lessening. Already the comrades 
could distinguish his fiery eyes rolling in their 
orbits, and his tail writhing like a serpent. The 
Indian aimed at his muzzle, and was about pulling 
the trigger, when the canoe began to oscillate 
strangely under the black’s convulsive paddle. 

“The fiend take you!” cried the Indian—“TI 
had him just between the eyes.” 

And laying down his carbine, he snatched the 
paddle from the negro’s hand. 

It was not, however, till a full minute had 
elapsed, that he could repair the awkwardness 
of his comrade, and he was preparing to resume 
his weapon when the jaguar uttered a formidable 
roar, then, plunging his sharp claws into the 
buffalo’s carcase, he tore out a bloody fragment, 
took a terrible spring, and while the floating car- 
case recoiling from his nervous limbs sunk 
whirling in the water, to reappear ten paces 
farther off, the tiger had landed witha bound on 
the bank occupied by his mate. The Indian 
vainly uttered a pagan oath—it was too late; a 
few more bounds had placed the tiger beside 
his companion, out of reach of his carbine. The 
ferocious pair seemed to hesitate a moment, and 
then, uttering a double roar of menace in which 
the cubs joined, the four bounded off towards the 
distant horizon. 

“shall strike your trail,” cried Costal, unable, 
in spite of his disappointment, to remove his 
eyes from the dwellers of the desert, which, in 
their rapid flight, seemed hardly to bend the 
grass of the savannah. “No matter,” he added, 
turning to Sambo, whose eyes sparkled with de- 
light—“‘ you can boast that you have missed a 
noble pair of jaguars.” 

And the Indian rowed stoutly to the place 
where they had recently embarked. The river 
was still whirling the carcass of the buffalo in its 
blackest waters, while the two jaguars had dis- 
appeared in the red and misty twilight. 





CHAPTER IIL 
THE INUNDATION. 


Nicut had fallen, and the moon risen, when 
the Indian, followed by the black, who had left 
the canoe, was traversing the woods at the base 
of the cataract whose roar had sounded in their 
ears when engaged in the tiger-hunt. Costal 
suddenly halted, to the surprise of the black, 
and striking his forehead, exclaimed : 

“This is no night to invoke the spirit of the 
waters—no night to commence the scarch for 
gold. We must leave these dark passes ere it be 
too late.” 

‘And why so ?” asked the black, terrified be- 
yond measure at the anxiety expressed by a man 
whom nothing ordinarily could daunt. 

“?Tis the night of the new moon,” replied 
Costal—“ and I had forgotten that, at this period, 
the rivers swell, commingle and inundate our 
fields and plains. You know the deluge comes 
down with the speed of the lightning-bolt. Hear 
you not already its deep mutterings ?” 

“T hears nuffin but de cataract,” said the 
negro; ‘which makes us ‘peak so loud. Bat 
less be making tracks, Massa Coss’l.” 

“Once out of this ravine,’”’ said the Indian, 
“‘we have nothing to fear. A tree-top would 
save us, ifthe deluge caught us.” 

“But ’pose he catch us here ?” 

“We are dead men.” 

The two adventurers climbed together the steep 
side of the ravine, and when at the summit, 
they came suddenly upon a horseman. It was 
Don Rafael, the queen's dragoon, who had lost 
his way, and was completely at fault. 

“Hallo there, my good fellows!” cried the 
dragoon. “I have lost my way—and you must 
put me in the right path.” 

“ Where are you going ?”’ asked the Indian. 





| bounded his view. 
| waters had not appeared. 


“ To the hacienda of Las Palmas,” replied the | 


soldier. ‘“ Am I far from it?” 
“« That is according to the road you take.” 
“Tam in a hurry—I must take the shortest.” 
“The plainest and safest road,” said the In- 


| and the air he clove so rapidly with difficulty 
| filled his nostrils. 


dian, “is that you will reach by ascending the | 


course of this river. But if you wish the most 
ii } ” 


| ing terror of the sound of approaching waters. 


| seemed like the thunder which, 


of the evening, 
directions. 

“ What is that ?”’ asked the dragoon. 

“Tis the cry of the jaguar in search of prey,” 
replied Costal. 

“Ah,” said the dragoon, coolly ; ‘ I was afraid 
it was something else. I heard these cries a 
short time since.” 

“Your shortest road is in that direction,” said 
the Indian, pointing with the muzzle of his car- 
bine to that part of the horizon from which the 
tiger’s cry proceeded. 

“You say it is the shortest ?” 

*'Yes.” 

“Thank you—I will take that road.” 

At these words, the dragoon gathered his 
reins in his left hand, and prepared to take the 
path the Indian had pointed out. 

‘Hear me, Senor Cavalier,” said the latter. 
“Tt is not always enough to be as brave as you 
are toescape every danger. You must be warned 
of those you may encounter.” 

Don Rafael reined in his horse. 

“Speak, my friend,” said he, “I hear you— 
and thank you beforehand. 

“In the first place,” continued Costal,“ to reach 
the hacienda of Las Palmas, and to avoid going 
astray, you must take care always to keep the 
moon on your left, so that your shadow will fall 
obliquely to your right, just as it does now. 
Then, halt for nothing in the world till you 
reach the house of Don Mariano Silva. If you 
mect a ravine, a ditch, a stream ora hill, cross 
them in a straight line without seeking to turn 
them.” 

He spoke with so much solemnity and pre- 
cision, that the dragoon was struck by his 
manner. 

“What terrible danger threatens me?” he 
asked, with a smile. 

“A danger, compared to which that of the 
tigers that rave and roar in the prairies is mere 
child’s play—the inundation which before an 
hour passes may make a furious sea, in which 
the very tigers, in spite of their lightness, will be 
swept away, unless a tree saves them. The 
muleteer and his beasts, the shepherd and his 
flocks, will be engulfed if they reach not the 
hacienda you are bound for.” 

“T shall follow your directions,” said the 
officer, who thought of the student he had left 
two leagues behind him. He briefly related the 
incident to the Indian. 

“Rest easy—we will guide him to the hacien- 
da to-morrow, if he is still living—think only of 
yourself, and them who would deplore your 
loss. As for the jaguars, fear them not. Your 
voice, should you meet them, would drive them 
from your path.” 

The officer waited to hear no more, but giving 
the rein to his horse, sprang over the savannah 
that slept in the moonlight, in the direction of 
the hacienda. 

“He is brave and frank,” said the Indian— 
“and, pale-face, though he be, it would be a pity 
if harm should befall him. And now, come 
withme, Zambo. We will carry the dug-out to 
the crest of La Mesa, and then we will pass the 
night quietly, safe from the tigers and the rising 
waters.” 

In the meanwhile, Don Rafael was galloping 
in the direction of the hacienda of Las Palmas. 
During the first half hour of his ride, the savan- 
nah was so peaceful in the moonlight, the palm- 
trees swayed so gently beneath the starry sky, 
while the breeze was so laden with perfume, that 
he began to think the Indian had been sporting 
with his credulity. Then he checked the speed 
of his horse, and abandoned himself to the intox- 
icating reverie produced by a tropic night, when 
suddenly remembering the abandoned huts he 
had passed during the day, and the canoes hoist- 
ed to the tree-tops, he again urged on his gal- 
lant steed. Another half hour elapsed, and, as 
if by magic, the grasshoppers ceased so chirp, 
the whole savannah seemed hushed, and, to the 
balmy breeze, regular as the breathing of nature 
asleep under the starred mantle of the night, 
succeeded a different air, impregnated with 
marshy odors, and panting like one in a gasp of 
terror. 

This disturbing silence was of brief duration. 
The traveller thought he heard the deep and dis- 
tant murmur of the cataract he had left behind, 
but it was in another place—it was no longer in 
the rear, but came from the point to which he 
was journeying. Then his heart beat faster, 
because, if he was to credit the Indian, a danger 
was approaching against which neither his mus- 
quetoon, nor his rapier of finest temper, nor the 
brave heart which the officer gave to the aid of 
a strong arm, could be of any service. The 
speed and bottom of his horse were his only 
means of safety. Happily a long journey had 
not exhausted the animal’s strength, and he 
pricked up his ears, and inhaled in his broad 
nostrils the damp breath which the waters sent 
before them as a warning messenger. It wasa 
race between the inundation and the horseman, 
to see which should first reach the hacienda of 
Las Palmas. 

The officer slackened his reins—the large 
rowels of his steel spurs rang against his horse’s 
flanks—the race for life commenced. The inun- 
dation was flowing from east to west—the horse- 
man’s road from west to cast—they would soon 


interrupted the 


Indian’s | 





meet—but where? The intervening distance 
diminished every second. The noise, at first dull 
and vague, approached nearer and nearer, and 
after having 
growled along the horizon, threatens to burst in 
deafening peals over our heads. The savannah 
and the palm-trees flew by in the fleet gallop of 
the horseman, and yet the belfry of the hacienda 
did not appear above the straight line which 


Still the threatening mass of 
The horse relaxed 
not his speed; but his flanks heaved, he panted, 


A few seconds more his lungs 
would fail. The dragoon halted for an instant; | 
the respiration of his horse seemed obstructed, 
and the hoarse rattle of his breath mingled | 
mournfully in the officer’s ears, with the increas- | 


almost despairing of his safety, when he thought 
he heard the hurried sound of adistant bell. It 
was doubtless that of the hacienda, giving the 
country the extreme warning of the tocsin. 

The traveller was counting the passing minutes 
with anguish, when the echoes brought him the 
foot-tramp of another horseman going the same 


road, and incurring the same danger as himself. | 


He turned abruptly. A man was approaching, 
mounted on a vigorous sorrel horse which seem- 
ed to devour the ground. In the twinkling of an 
eye the rider had joined him, and, checking the 
speed of his horse, exclaimed : 

“By all the saints, what are you doing here? 
Hear you not the alarm bell? 
that the waters are deluging the plain?” 

“T know it,” replied the officer, sadly ; “but 
my horse’s wind is failing—and I was waiting.” 

The unknown cast a rapid glance on Don 
Rafael’s bay, and sprang from his saddle to the 
ground, 

“Hold my horse!”’ said he to the officer, toss- 
ing him the bridle. Then, approaching the dra- 
goon’s charger, he raised the saddle and placed 
his hand on the animal’s withers to feel the pulsa- 
tion of his lungs. ‘ Good!” said he—like a 
physician satisfied with his patient’s pulse. 

He then picked up a stone as large as his fist, 
and began to rub the breast and smoking legs of 
Don Rafuel’s horse vigorously. Meanwhile the 
latter curiously examined the unknown who was 
so thoughtless of his own life as to exhibit so 
much generosity and solicitude in caring for a 
total stranger. The new-comer wore the dress 
of amuleteer. A cheap hat of the coarsest felt, 
a sort of frock of grayish striped wool, over 
which was passed a short apron of thick leather, 
loose cloth breeches, and goatskin bootees on 
stockingless feet pleted his cost He 
was small in stature; his bronzed complexion 
took nothing from the gentleness ofhis face, and 
notwithstanding the terrible solemnity of the 
moment, his brow was calm and serene. 

“The beast has bottom,’ said he, “he is not 
yet foundered, for there is no pulsation in his 
withers, though his nostrils and flanks have a 
simultaneous movement. It only remains to 
open a wider passage for his breath. Help me 
carry out my instructions, and be quick—for the 
threatening noise yet continues, and the alarm 
bell renews its warning.” 

It was but too true, and the breeze brought to 
their ears, mingled with strange rumors, the hur- 
ried strokes from the distant belfry, the fore- 
runner of the funeral knell, telling all those who 
were still wandering in the fields to make haste 
while they could. 

“Bandage your horse’s eyes with your hand- 
kerchief,” continued the muleteer. 

And while the dragoon hastened to obey, he 
took from the pocket of his leathern apron a cord 
in which he encircled the animal’s nose tightly 
just above the nostrils. 

“Now hold this cord with all your strength,” 
said he to Don Rafael. 

Then the muleteer unsheathed a sharp knife, 
the blade of which he plunged into the trans- 
parent partition of the horse’s nostrils. The 
blood spirted out, and the animal, notwithstand- 
ing his master’s efforts to hold him, reared, car- 
rying the knife in the incision. Scarcely had 
his forefeet touched the ground again, than the 
muleteer, seizing the dripping point of the knife, 
drew it violently through by the blade, bringing 
the handle after it. The air seemed to rush into 
the horse’s nostrils through the gaping opening 
just made. 

“Now,” said he, “ your horse can run as long 
as his legs will carry him. If you can be saved, 
you shall be.”’ 

“Your name!” cried Don Rafacl, pressing 
the muleteer’s hand. ‘ Yourname! that I may 
never forget it.” 

“Valerio Trujano, a poor arriero (muleteer), 
who always tries to do his duty. I could not 
let you perish here for want of counsel or help. 
Your life is in the hands of the Most High—let 
us pray that he may avert from his servants the 
greatest danger they have ever incurred.” 

As he uttered these words with terrible solem- 
nity, Trujano kneeled upon the sand, and re- 
moved his hat, displaying a forest of black, cluster- 
ingcurls. Then lifting his eyes to Heaven, and 
with a voice whose vibrating accents rang in the 
very heart of the officer, he pronounced the fol- 
lowing words : 

“ De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine! Domine, 
exaudi vocem meam, (From the deep have I called 
on thee, O Lord! Thou, Lord, hear my voice.’”’) 

When he had finished the second verse of the 
faneral psalm, while the dragoon was tightening 
his horse’s girths for a last life-and-death ride, the 
muleteer threw himself into his saddle. Don 
Rafael did the same, and, bending over the flying 
manes of their horses, they shot like arrows over 
the savannah. The damp wind driven by the 
overflowing waters sang through their ears, and 
accompanied by the dismal tones of the bell, the 
sinister sound of the massive deluge came nearer 
and nearer. 








CHAPTER IV. 
THE HACIENDA OF LAS PALMAS. 


Tue hacienda of Las Palmas, so called from 


the lovely palm-trees that adorned it, was built | 


on elevated ground, at the foot of a chain of hills, 
and, surrounded by a high and strong wall, 
bade defiance to the inundations which always 
swept the plains during the rainy season. 

It was nightfall, the close of day, and while 
the bell rang for evening service, and while the 
peons and other farm laborers were hastening 
home, two young girls of exquisite beauty sat 
within one of the apartments of the hacienda. 


had refused this honor. 


the Mexican revolution, the most ardent desire 
of the young Creoles was to marry some new- 
comer from the mother country, and yet Rosina 
Repulsed by her, the 


, Spanish suitor had addressed himself to Marianita, 


who had been proud to accept him. Why had 
Donna Rosina made anexception to the general 


, rule? The sequel of the narrative will explain 


| two sisters took place at this hour. 


Know you not | 





They were the daughters of Don Mariano Silva, | 


the rich proprietor. Donna Rosina, the eldest, | 
| sat with her long, silken hair flowing about her 


ivory shoulders, while Donna Marianita, her sis- 


ter, had just completed her toilet. The polit- 


| ical events transpiring at this time threatened 


to produce some trouble in this happy family, 
for at the commencement of our story, ® mar- 
riage was projected between a young Spaniard of 


| the neighborhood end Donna Marianita’ Before 





| flowers.’ 


this mystery. 

Let us say, in the meanwhile, that it was in 
view of the arrival of two guests, expected in 
the course of the evening, that the toilet of the 
Of these 
two guests one was the Spanish lover, the second 
was the queen’s dragoon, Don Rafael Tres Villas. 
The first had scarcely ten leagues to ride, and 
was every moment looked for; the other was at 
the close of a journey of more than two hundred 
miles,and though he had positively announced his 
coming for that day, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that, during so many days’ travel, some 
incident might have disturbed his calculations, 
and retarded his arrival by twenty-four hours, 
Was it for this reason that Rosina had not begun 
dressing when Marianita has finished? Was 
Don Rafael the only man in whose eyes she 
wished to seem beautiful ? 

When their waiting-maid had left the sisters, 
Marianita sprung to the window. Her eyes 
searched the far horizon, while her sister, seated 
in an arm-chair, and flinging back the thick veil 
of her tresses by a motion of her head and hand, 
remained motionless and thoughtful. 

“T have strained my eyesight to no purpose,” 
cried Marianita. “I can’t see either Don Fer- 
nando or Don Rafael. Dear Rosina, I’m afraid 
I’ve dressed for nothing. In half an hour, it 
will be sunset.” 

“Don Fernando will come,” said Rosina, in a 
low and gentle voice. 

“It is easy to see by your quiet manner, that 
you’re not expecting a lover—while I am ner- 
vously impatient for the arrival of mine. You 
don’t know what the feeling is.” 

“In your place I should feel more sad than 
impatient.” 

“Sad! Not at all. And if Don Fernando 
does not come this evening, he'll be the loser by 
not seeing me in this white robe he likes so 
much, and his favorite pomegranate flowers in 
my hair.” 

And Marianita snapped her fingers like cas- 
tanets, without the least shade of melancholy, 
while Rosina checked a sigh, as the freshening 
breeze of evening played with the great waves of 
her hair, and her litile bare foot balanced her 
black satin shoe. 

“It’s a great bore this living in the country,” 
continued Marianita. ‘It is true the day is not 
long to comb your hair and sleep in—but no 
tertulias at night—no dancing—no nothing! 
Here we are cooped up like the captive princess 
in that story I began last year, and haven’t finish- 
ed yet. Ah, I seea cloud of dust on the horizon. 
And, as sure as I’m alive! there’s a horseman.” 

“A horseman !”’ cried Rosina, eagerly. “The 
color of his horse ?” 

“‘ His horse isa mule. It’s no knight errant, 
only a priest. How fast he rides. He has 
reached the gate of the hacienda already. And 
here comes a train of mules. 

The noise of the gates of the hacienda opening, 
and the noise which ascended from the court- 
yard, proved that not only the priest but the 
muleteer and his mules were, contrary to all 
usages, receiving the hospitality of Don Mariano 
Silva. The reader knows, what the sisters were 
not aware of, the danger that threatened travellers 
upon the plains. 

At the same time a yet greater tumult took 
place within the hacienda. The stairs creaked 
with the steps of servants hurrying up and down, 
and the sisters soon heard them on the terrace 
beneath their chamber-window. 

“Holy virgin! what is the meaning of all 
this?” cried Marianita, making the sign of the 
cross. ‘Is the hacienda going to be besieged ? 
Are the insurgent bandits of the west coming to 
attack us?” 

“Why do you call the men who are fighting 
to be free, led by their spiritual teachers, bandits ?” 
replied Rosina, in her calm and harmonious 
voice. 

“Why? Because they are enemies of Span- 
iards whose blood flows in our veins—because I 
love a Spaniard!” cried Marianita, to whom 
this word “love” had restored the fire of her 
Creole blood. 

“You think you love, Marianita,” replied 
Rosina, gently. 

The sudden and precipitate vibration of the 
hacienda bell ringing out the alarm, sent a shud- 
der through the hearts of the sisters, and ended 
a conversation which was about to kindle the 
discord engendered by civil strife, that harsh 
enemy of the dearest ties of blood and amity. 

As Marianita was about to go and inquire the 
cause of all this tumult, the chamber-maid open- 
ed the door, and without waiting to be question- 
ed, exclaimed : 

“Ave Maria, senoritas ! 
upon us. 


The inundation is 
A cow boy has just brought news 
that the waters are only three or four leagues 
off.” 

tosina sprang to her feet trying in vain to 
fasten her falling tresses. 

“What is the matter, madam?” asked the 
waiting maid. “One would think 
going to rush out on the plain.” 

“Don Rafael! Have mercy on him, Heaven !” 


you were 


| cried Rosina, beside herself with anguish. 


“Don Fernando!” 
shudder. 


cried Marianita, with a 


“ The plain will soon be only a vast lake,” 
cried the waiting-woman. ‘Wo to those who 
are overtaken by the deluge. But make yourself 
easy, Donna Marianita. The vaquero, who 
brought the fatal news to Don Mariano, was sent 
by Don Fernando, to say that he should not 
come till to-morrow in his : 

With these words the 
room. 

“In his canoe!” cried Marianita, who passed 
with equal rapidity from anguish to delight 
“Only think, Rosina. We shall sail in a boat 
over the plains, and 


canoe.’ 
waiting-maid left the 


it shall be crowned with 
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tantly reproached | erself for 


Bat Marianita ins 
this selfish frivolity, when she looked at her sister 
who, shrouded in her long treseca, had kneeled! 
down like our Lady of the Seven Sorrows, and 
prayed at the feet of an image of the Madonna, 
for the safety of Don Rafael Marianita ther 
felt, what she had never learned before, that a 
woman never prays with #o mu h fervor as when 
she intervedes for her lover.  Kaeeling down 
beside her sister, she mingled her prayers with 
hers, while the mournful tolling of the bell sent 
its gloomy warning to the four points of the 
compass 

“ My poor Rosina!” ¢ ried Marianita, tenderly 
embracing her sister, “Forgive me for not 
guessing that while my heart was rejorwing, yours 
was breaking. You love Don Rafael t” 

“All LT know,” answered Kosina, “ is, that if he 
dies, 1 shall die.” 

“ God will protect him—perhaps he will send 
one of his messengers to save him,” cried Marian 
ita, in the impulse of her simple faith. 

Marianita for some time mingled her words of 
encouragement with her sister's sobs, her prayers 
with Rosina’s, and then, as night was rapidly ap 
proaching, Rosina said 

“Go to the window, while I continue my eup 
plications. Look out apon the plain—I am blind 
ed by my tears.” 

Marianita obeyed, and Rosina again bowed 
before the sainted image. But the golden mist 
of the plain had changed to a pale violet, and no 
figure appeared on the desolate horizon. 

“He must be riding his brown bay,” cried 
Rosina, interrupting her fervent prayers. “ Don 
Rafael knows how I love that noble horse, his 
charger in the Indian wars. He must have 
mounted that horse, for he knows how often I 
have taken the flowers from my hair to hang 
them on his mane. ©, boly virgin! Don Rafael! 
my beautiful—my own—who will bring thee to 
my arms *"’ 

The plain continued to darken, and Rosina to 
pray. Soon from the blue sky the risen moon 
shed her pale and serene light on the plain, with. 
out a living being casting its shadow beside that 
of the palin-trees that lay dark on the whitened 
earth. 

“He must have had timely warning, and | 
abandoned his journey,” said Marianita. 

“You are mistaken!" cried Rosina, clasping 
her hands in anguish. “1 know him, and judye 
his warm heart by my own. A day more would 
have been too long for him, and he would brave 
every danger to see me afew hours sooner.” 

The reader knows whether the young Creole's 
heart deceived her, Suddenly, while the bell 
continued to vibrate deeply, distant roarings be-— 
gan to meet the ear of Don Rafael himself, 
mingled with the gloomy tones of the bronze | 
tongue, and of a sudden, also, during this terrible | 
dialogue between the shaddering vibrations of 
the alarm-bell and the deep murmur of the un- | 
chained waters, a reddish light, faint at first, con- 
tended with the white rays of the moon on the | 
wide-extended plain. Soon afterwards the moon- | 
light seemed to fade, and a crackling, like that | 


la 


it 


of burning grape-vines struck the attentive ear of ' 


the two sisters, and the red light alone reigned 
over the landscape, tinging with its fiery rays the 
lofiy summits of the palm-trees. Large fires had 
just been kindled by the orders of Don Mariano, 
on the crests of the neighboring hills, and on the 
terraces of the hacienda, to guide the wanderers 
of the plain to the safe and hospitable gates of 
his dwelling. The eye and ear were at once 
warned of danger and the necessity of flight. 
Gigantic shadows of the men employed to feed 
the beacons were thrown afar upon the plain, and 
their immense figures in the crimson lights in 
which they floated, the roaring of the waters 
that seemed striving to stifle the appealing tones 
of the bell, smote on the hearts of the two girls 
with the profoundest terror. 

Long minutes thus elapsed, and the moon con- 
tinued to mount slowly in the heavens, and the 
distant murmur, the deep sound, grew sharper as 
it drew nearer, and soon became as loud as than- 
der. A few moments more, and the swollen 
rivers would foam at the base of the hacienda 
Rosina intermitted her prayers. 

“©, Mariana!’ she said. “Do you see 
nothing yet? For the waters are approaching 
and gaining ground every minute.” 

Marianita made no reply, as ber gaze still 
wandered over the horizon, essaying to pierce the 
distant darkness that gathered when the firelight 
expired. A ery escaped her lips 

“Wo! wo!" shecried. “I see two horsemen 
Holy virgin! grant they be but shadows! 
see—the shadows grow more distinct. Mother 


of God! they are two horsemen. They fly lke 


the wind—bat fiercely as they ride, they will be | 


fcr 


too late—too late 

A cry of distress rang from the terraces of the 
hacienda, where masters and servants were group- 
ed together. And indeed ut was a ead sight to 
behold the desperate struggle of the two men 
against the fryhtful mass of waters, whose wares 
they saw advancing in the distance, and whose 


plumed cresta glowed fiery red in the flames of | 
the signal fires Meanwhile, men astride of the 


encircling walle were furnished with long ropes, 
to throw in case of necessity to travellers in die 
trees ; 
ther chamber, could not behold these thought 
fal preparations. 

Mananita, shuddering with that eager curiosity 
which impels as all, in epite of ourselves, women 
parucularly, ty contemplate a heart-rending spe 
tackle, ung with a sort of Voluptuous terrur, to 
the grating of the window 

“Come, Howna,’ cried she, without terning 
ed the palpitations of her 
heart—" Come sad \ook 1 know not whether 


away her eyes, im 0 


ene of them ia Don Kafael, whom I kheow not 
but your eyes will dutinguish lem, and your voice 
encourage him.” 

“No, no!” repled the young girl, whose fore 
head humbly toeched the floor at the feet of the 
Madonna, “1 could not look epom the fearful 
sight without famtng—and thee who would pray 
Kafacl' li iw hey heart wile cox 
bat wo truly.” 

“ The two mder are mounted on bores dark 
es night,” said Marianita “(One of them ow 
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in revolution, the most ardent desire 
ung Creoles was to marry some new- 
m the mother country, and yet Rosina 
d this honor. Repulsed by her, the 
vitor had addressed himself to Marianita, 
een proud to accept him. Why had 
sina made anexception to the general 
e sequel of the narrative will explain 
ay, in the meanwhile, that it was in 
e arrival of two guests, expected in 
’ of the evening, that the toilet of the 
took place at this hour. Of these 
one was the Spanish lover, the second 
en’s dragoon, Don Rafael Tres Villas. 
ad scarcely ten leagues to ride, and 
moment looked for; the other was at 
a journey of more than two hundred 
‘hough he had positively announced his 
that day, it was reasonable to sup- 
during so many days’ travel, some 
ght have disturbed his calculations, 
d his arrival by twenty-four hours, 
this reason that Rosina had not begun 
hen Marianita has finished? Was 
| the only man in whose eyes she 
‘em beautiful ? 
eir waiting-maid had left the sisters, 
sprung to the window. Her eyes 
e far horizon, while her sister, seated 
‘hair, and flinging back the thick veil 
28 by a motion of her head and hand, 
\otionless and thoughtful. 
strained my eyesight to no purpose,” 
inita. “I can’t see either Don Fer- 
‘on Rafael. Dear Rosina, I’m afraid 
' for nothing. In half an hour, it 
et.” 
mando will come,” said Rosina, in a 
itle voice. 
sy to sce by your quiet manner, that 
expecting a lover—while I am ner- 
tient for the arrival of mine. You 
what the feeling is.” 
place I should feel more sad than 


Not at all. Andif Don Fernando 
ne this evening, he’ll be the loser by 
me in this white robe he likes so 
is favorite pomegranate flowers in 


anita snapped her fingers like cas- 
vat the least shade of melancholy, 
a checked a sigh, as the freshening 
ening played with the great waves of 
| her little bare foot balanced her 
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sat bore this living in the country,” 
arianita. “It is true the day is not 
» your hair and sleep in—but no 
night—no dancing—no nothing! 
cooped up like the captive princess 
I began last year, and haven’t finish- 
I see a cloud of dust on the horizon. 
» as I’m alive! there’s a horseman.” 
‘an !”” cried Rosina, eagerly. “The 
orse ?”” 
e isamule. It’s no knight errant, 
t. How fast he rides. He has 
rate of the hacienda already. And 
train of mules. 
of the gates of the hacienda opening, 
»which ascended from the court- 
! that not only the priest but the 
his mules were, contrary to all 
ing the hospitality of Don Mariano 
reader knows, what the sisters were 
he danger that threatened travellers 
as. 
2 time a yet greater tumult took 
‘he hacienda. The stairs creaked 
of servants hurrying up and down, 
s soon heard them on the terrace 
chamber-window. 
gin! what is the meaning of all 
Marianita, making the sign of the 
1@ hacienda going to be besieged ? 
rent bandits of the west coming to 


you call the men who are fighting 
y their spiritual teachers, bandits ?” 
a, in her calm and harmonious 


‘ecause they are enemies of Span- 
ood flows in our veins—because I 
rd!’ cried Marianita, to whom 
ve” had restored the fire of her 


you love, Marianita,” replied 


and precipitate vibration of the 
ringing out the alarm, sent a shud- 
e hearts of the sisters, and ended 
1 which was about to kindle the 
lered by civil strife, that harsh 
earest ties of blood and amity. 

+ was about to go and inquire the 
3 tumult, the chamber-maid open- 
id without waiting to be question- 


4, senoritas! The inundation is 
ow boy has just brought news 
are only three or four leagues 
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But Marianita instantly reproached herself for 
this selfish frivolity, when she looked at her sister, 
who, shrouded in her long tresses, had kneeled 
down like our Lady of the Seven Sorrows, and 
prayed at the feet of an image of the Madonna, 
for the safety of Don Rafael. Marianita then 
felt, what she had never learned before, that a 
woman never prays with so much fervor as when 
she intercedes for her lover. Kneeling down 
beside her sister, she mingled her prayers with 
hers, while the mournful tolling of the bell sent 
its gloomy warning to the four points of the 
compass. . 

“ My poor Rosina!” cried Marianita, tenderly 
embracing her sister. ‘Forgive me for not 
guessing that while my heart was rejoicing, yours 
was breaking. You love Don Rafael a 

“All I know,” answered Rosina, “is, that if he 
dies, I shall die.” 

“God will protect him—perhaps he will send 
one of his messengers to save him,” cried Marian- 
ita, in the impulse of her simple faith. 

Marianita for some time mingled her words of 
encouragement with her sister’s sobs, her prayers 
with Rosina’s, and then, as night was rapidly ap- 
proaching, Rosina said: 

“Go to the window, while I continue my sup- 
plications. Look out upon the plain—I am blind- 
ed by my tears.” 

Marianita obeyed, and Rosina again bowed 
before the sainted image. But the golden mist 
of the plain had changed to a pale violet, and no 
figure appeared on the desolate horizon. 

“He must be riding his brown bay,” cried 
Rosina, interrupting her fervent prayers. ‘Don 
Rafael knows how I love that noble horse, his 
charger in the Indian wars. He must have 
mounted that horse, for he knows how often I 
have taken the flowers from my hair to hang 
them onhis mane. O, holy virgin! Don Rafael! 
my beautiful—my own—who will bring thee to 
my arms ?” 

The plain continued to darken, and Rosina to 
pray. Soon from the blue sky the risen moon 
shed her pale and serene light on the plain, with- 
out a living being casting its shadow beside that 
of the palm-trees that lay dark on the whitened 
earth. 

“He must have had timely warning, and 
abandoned his journey,” said Marianita. 

“You are mistaken!’ cried Rosina, clasping 
her hands in anguish. ‘I know him, and judge 
his warm heart by my own. A day more would 
have been too long for him, and he would brave 
every danger to see me a few hours sooner.” 

The reader knows whether the young Creole’s 
heart deceived her. Suddenly, while the bell 
continued to vibrate deeply, distant roarings be- 
gan to meet the ear of Don Rafael himself, 
mingled with the gloomy tones of the bronze 
tongue, and of a sudden, also, during this terrible 
dialogue between the shuddering vibrations of 
the alarm-bell and the deep murmur of the un- 
chained waters, a reddish light, faint at first, con- 
tended with the white rays of the moon on the 
wide-extended plain. Soon afterwards the moon- 
light seemed to fade, and a crackling, like that 
of burning grape-vines struck the attentive ear of 
the two sisters, and the red light alone reigned 
over the landscape, tinging with its fiery rays the 
lofty summits of the palm-trees. Large fires had 
just been kindled by the orders of Don Mariano, 
on the crests of the neighboring hills, and on the 
terraces of the hacienda, to guide the wanderers 
of the plain to the safe and hospitable gates of 
his dwelling. The eye and ear were at once 
warned of danger and the necessity of flight. 
Gigantic shadows of the men employed to feed 
the beacons were thrown afar upon the plain, and 
their immense figures in the crimson lights in 
which they floated, the roaring of the waters 
that seemed striving to stifle the appealing tones 
of the bell, smote on the hearts of the two girls 
with the profuundest terror. 

Long minutes thus elapsed, and the moon con- 
tinued to mount slowly in the heavens, and the 
distant murmur, the deep sound, grew sharper as 
it drew nearer, and soon became as loud as thun- 
der. A few moments more, and the swollen 
rivers would foam at the base of the hacienda. 
Rosina intermitted her prayers. 

“©, Marianffa!” she said. “Do you see 
nothing yet? For the waters are approaching 
and gaining ground every minute.” 

Marianita made no reply, as her gaze still 

wandered over the horizon, essaying to pierce the 
distant darkness that gathered when the fire-light 
expired. A cry escaped her lips. 
_ “Wo!wo!” shecried. ‘“Isee two horsemen. 
Holy virgin! grant they be but shadows! But 
see—the shadows grow more distinct. Mother 
of God! they are two horsemen. They fly like 
the wind—but fiercely as they ride, they will be 
too late—too late !” 

A cry of distress rang from the terraces of the 
hacienda, where masters and servants were group- 
ed together. And indeed it was a sad sight to 
behold the desperate struggle of the two men 
against the frightful mass of waters, whose waves 
they saw advancing in the distance, and whose 
plumed crests glowed fiery red in the flames of 
the signal fires. Meanwhile, men astride of the 
encircling walls were furnished with long ropes, 
to throw in case of necessity to travellers in dis- 
tress. But the two sisters, from the window of 
their chamber, could not behold these thought- 
ful preparations. . 

Marianita, shuddering with that eager curiosity 
which impels us all, in spite of ourselves, women 
particularly, to contemplate a heart-rending spec- 
tacle, clung with a sort of voluptuous terror, to 
the grating of the window. 

“Come, Rosina,” cried she, without turning 
away her eyes, in spite of the palpitations of her 
heart—“ Come and look. I know not whether 
one of them is Don Rafael, whom I know not— 
but your eyes will distinguish him, and your voice 

ncourage him.” 

“No, no!’’ replied the young girl, whose fore- 
head humbly touched the floor at the feet of the 
Madonna, “I could not look upon the fearful 
sight without fainting—and then who would pray 
for my Rafael? It is he—my heart tells me 
but too truly.’ 

“ The two riders are mounted on horses dark 
ss night,” said Marianita. ‘One of them is as 
firm in his saddle as a centaur—but he is a small 
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man. He wears the dress of a muleteer. You 
see, it cannot be Don Rafael.” 

“ The other! 
asked Rosina, in so faint a voice, that it was 
scarcely audible. 

“The other,” replied Marianita, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “is a head taller, at least. He 


Can you make ont the other?” | 


is bending over his horse’s neck, and I cannot | 


see his face. Ah, he raises his head—he is as 
firm in his seat as the other. He has a proud 
bearing—thick mustachios, and from here his 


eye seems to flash beneath the gold lace of his | 


hat. Danger daunts him not. 
lant and handsome cavalier !” 


Ah, he is a gal- 


“Tt is he!’ said Rosina, with a piercing cry 


that rose above the thunder of the waters. 
She sprang to her feet, obeying an irresistible 
impulse, as if to rush to the window and gaze 


once more upon him she was to lose so soon; | 


but her strength betrayed her will; she could 
only sink again upon her knees in her attitude of 
supplication, with her white hands clasped to- 
gether and her whiter face bowed over them, like 
a marble statue. 

“O, Heaven!” cried Marianita, frozen with 


terror. ‘Another bound of their horses and they 
are saved! It is too late!” she added in an- 
guish. ‘Here come the waters! Blessed 


virgin! how terrible with their flaming crests 
and roaring voices! They dash against the 
wall. O, Heaven, protect those gallant men! 
They drive their rowels in their horses’ flanks— 
they look death in the face—they cleave tlie 
waters with a bold front, like horsemen charging 
a hostile host! Hark, Rosina! The muleteer 
is chanting a psalm, like the early Christians 
who faced the lions in the Roman circus.” 

In fact, the two sisters heard a manly voice 
that rose above the tumult of the waters, singing : 
« In manus tuas, Domine, commendo animam meam. 
(Into thy hands, O Lord, I give my soul.’’) 

“Tsee them no more,” continued Marianita, 
gasping. “The merciless waves have covered 
the horses and their riders.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





A REAL NABOB IN PARIS. 


An East-Indian from Singapore has been as- 
tonishing the Parisians by the story-book sort of 
caprice with which he spends his treasures. 
Boundlessly wealthy, he acts like a verified and 
common-place-ified Aladdin. He was first heard 
of, from having fallen in the way of a well-known 
theatrical manager, who happened to be in want 
of a large sum of money to redeem his property 
from embarrassment. ‘The Aladdin gave it to 
him like a pinch of snuff, asking for no security 
except a free entree and admission behind the 
scenes. 

Shortly after, this son of Ali-Baba took a 
fancy for a charming house that he saw at the 
foot of a garden in the Champs-Elysees. He 
stopped his carriage, and rang at the bell. The 
proprietor happened to be at home. The nabob 
made him the eastern salutation, and entered. 
Walking around and surveying everything, he 
at last opened the conversation. 

“This appears to me a lovely residence.” 

“ Yes—it is very well,’”’ answered the resident, 
surprised, but still somewhat flattered. 

“It seems convenient, though small.” 
“Convenient, certainly—but, small, did you 
say?” 
of No matter!—such as it is, I like it, and will 
buy it.” 

“ But monsieur! it is not for sale!” 

“That makes no difference—how much is it 
worth ?” 

“ What is that to you, monsieur, since I wish 
to keep it?” 

“ Pardon me—what is the price ?” 

“ Well, then—five hundred thousand francs.” 

“Good! I will give you seven hundred thou- 
sand.” 

The owner was staggered, and still hesitated. 

“ But, monsieur, I reside here—and then, my 
wife—” 

“Here is a string of diamonds for your wife, 
and five thousand more francs for her pin-money. 
Will that content you?” 

“ But—but—” 

“But what? ‘Take amillion francs, then, and 
give me the keys!” 

That same evening, the nabob sent his horses 
home to the stables of his new house in the 
Champs-Elysees. (Translated with left fore- 
finger upon incredulous nostril !)—Home Journal. 





A NOVEL WRITER’S SYMPATHY. 


The following anecdote of Eugene Sue, author 
of the “‘ Mysteries of Paris,” and other French 
novels, is from a Paris correspondent of one of 
the Boston papers : 

Not many months since, Sue used to visit 
almost daily, one of the most fashionable ladies 
in Paris, Madame de D——, and hold forth in 
her richly furnished boudoir on the condition of 
the poor. 

“Do you ever relieve their distress ?”’ asked 
Madame de D——, at the close of one of these 
harangues. 

“To a trifling extent,” answered Sue; “but 
though my gifts are small, they are always cheer- 
fully bestowed. I give one-fourth of my income 
in alms.” 

That afternoon as he left the Cafe de Paris, 
where he had been eating a costly dinner, an 
apparently old woman, clad in rags, prayed for 
charity. 

“Go away,’’ was the stern reply. 

“But Lam starving; give me a single copper 
to purchase bread with !”” 

“‘T will give you in charge of a police officer, 
if you thus annoy me.” 

“You will!” said the beggar, “‘ and yet Mon- 
sieur Eugene Sue, you are the man who writes 
about the misery of the poor; you are the 
workingman’s champion ; you are.” 

“Who are you?” exclaimed Sue. 

“Madame de D——,” was the reply; and 
the distinguished lady stepped into her carriage, 
which was in waiting, leaving the novelist to his 
reflections. 

=o 


NAPOLEON’S DISCONTENT. 


“T have come too late,” said Napoleon; “men 
are now too clear-sighted ; there is no longer any- 
thing grand to be done.” ‘ What! sire,” said 
Decres. ‘To me your destiny seems brilliant 
enough. What could be more grand than to 
occupy the first throne in the world after having 
been nothing but an artillery officer.” ‘“ Yes,” 
Napoleon answered, “‘ my career is a fine one, I 
admit. I have made a pretty way for myself, 
but how ditferentit would have been in antiquity! 
Look at Alexander after conquering Asia, and 
declaring himself to be the son of Jove—why, 
with the exception of Olympias, and Aristotle, 
and a few pedants of Athens, all the world be- 
lieved it, But as for me, if I were to announce 
myself to-day to be the gon of the eternal Father, 
and were to return him public thanks for that 
title, there is not a fishwoman, who would not 
hiss as I went by. People know too much; there 
is no longer anything grand to be done.”— 
Memoirs of Marshal Marmont. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BERTHA, 


BY H. D. L. WEBSTER. 


The years creep slowly by, Bertha, 
The snow is on the grass again; 
The sun's low down the sky, Bertha, 
The frost gleams where the flowers have been. 
But then the heart throbs warmly now 
As when the summer days were nigh; 
The sun can never dip so low 
A-down affection’s ceaseless sky. 


A hundred moons have passed, Bertha, 
Since last I held that hand in mine, 
And felt the pulse beat fast, Bertha, 
Though mine beat faster far than thine. 
A hundred months—‘twas early May 
That up the hilly slope we climbed, 
To watch the dying of the day, 
And hear the distant church bells chimed. 


We sat there ’neath the oaks, Bertha, 
Thy fair sweet face to me upturned; 
We spoke not—but our looks, Bertha, 
Betrayed the thoughts which in us burned. 
The heart and eye are eloquent— 
The tongue and lips cannot mean more, 
Though words flow full of sentiment, 
And we pronounce them o’er and o'er. 


We loved each other then, Bertha, 
More than we ever dared to tell: 

And what we might have been, Bertha, 
Had our lovings prospered well :— 

But then, the story of the past, 
Alas, I care not to repent ; 

Those hopes were far too bright to last ; 
They lived; but only lived to cheat. 


Thy heart was then—is yet, Bertha, 
True to its first impulse: ‘twas mine; 
And though you said—“‘ forget!” Bertha, 
I know the thought was never thine. 

A duty pressed: from that you spoke; 
Your love was always true to me. 

A duty pressed—’twas that which broke 
The tie which linked my soul to thee. 


It matters little now, Bertha, 
The past—is in the eternal past. 
Our heads will soon lie low, Bertha, 
Life’s tide is ebbing very fast. 
There is a future: O thank God, 
Of life this is so small a part! 
Tis dust to dust beneath the sod; 
But then—up there ‘tis heart to heart. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 


BY J. W. HALL. 


A Few years since, I was travelling in the 
northern part of Illinois. It was in the month 
of January. The night was clear, but bitter cold ; 
my good horse was thoroughly jaded, and I was 
almost benumbed ; so that, on emerging from a 
small strip of woods, I saw with pleasure before 
me the lights of a small and solitary village. A 
few moments more saw me safely seated in the 
bar-room of the village inn, with every prospect 
of a comfortable night’s rest. 

Mine host was a jolly-looking being, round as 
one of his own ale casks, and with a rubicund 
visage so expressive of genial good humor, that 
one could hardly be tired of gazing on it. It so 
happened that on this particular occasion, I was 
the only traveller sojourning at the inn. The 
bar-room was one of the old-fashioned, comfort- 
able kind ; and before the huge fire-place sat the 
usual number of tavern loungers, whom, as in 
most respects they resembled those of this class 
everywhere, I shall not stop to describe. 

One of them, however, was the most singular 
looking being I ever saw, and instantly attracted 
my attention. Figure to yourself how a man 
would look, whe had been blown into mid-air by 
the explosion of a powder mill, but had by some 
strange chance survived; and you may have 
some very faint idea of his general appearance. 
His face proclaimed him not over thirty ; but the 
rest of his body belied this, and called him old. 
A black patch covered his right eye—his hair 
was nearly gone—one leg had been amputated 
just above the knee, and his back was disfigured 
bya huge hump. He sat a little apart from the 
rest, and took no part in the trifling remarks 
which were made onthe weather and the stocks. 
Yet I could plainly see, in the few remarks 
that he did make occasionally, that he was a per- 
son of considerable education ; for his language 
was both good, and free from the vulgarisms and 
the oaths with which the others plentifully 
interlarded their conversation. 

The greater part of the evening had passed ; 
when, during a momentary lull, I ventured to 
address him. “ Sir,” said I, ‘I have an irresis- 
tible longing to know how you became reduced 
to such a condition of bodily misery as this ; and, 
if the recollection of it is not unpleasant to you, 
I beg that you will inform me.” 

He rose, and gazed fixedly at me with his re- 
maining eye ; then, stepping to the bar, he drank 
off a tumbler of raw brandy. He then returned 
to his seat, and remained so long silent that I 
gave up all hope of hearing him speak; but at 
length he commenced his narrative : 

“T was once,” said he, drawing a heavy sigh, 
“as hale and strong as any of you; but the ad- 
venture which I am about to relate, destroyed 
me totally, body and mind, and made me the 
poor wreck that you sce. About five years ago, 
at nearly this month of the year, I was travelling 
as you are, on horseback, and in this very county. 
I was young then, and could ride with ease and 
endurance. It was a night much like the pres- 
ent; clear and cold—with the snow piled every- 
where in immense drifts. I toiled slowly on, 
till, on emerging from an almost impassable 
forest, I came upon what I then supposed to be 
the common highway. The track was com- 
pletely obliterated ; but it was far easier travelling 
there; and I pushed on at an increased pace. 
O Heaven! why did not some pitying angel ap- 
pear and warn me of my danger? I might then 
have been saved ; but I did not perceive my mis- 
take until too late. On I rode for several miles, 
till I came to a rocky glen, extending, as I 
thought, some forty rods, through which the road 
wound by a gentle curve. 
murmur struck my ear. A terrible suspicion 
flashed across my mind, and I looked about me. 
I: was too true. J was on the railroad track! I 
stopped my horse, and reflected for a moment. 
The sound I had heard might have been but im- 
agination, after all ; besides, it seemed almost as 


Suddenly a subdued 





| 
| 


~ | 
hazardous to go back as to go forward. So, as 
if possessed with madness, I hurried on, resolv- | 


ing to leave the dangerous path at the end of the 
cut. Butere long I heard that strange sound 
again; and, on glancing behind me, I beheld a 
light in the distance, just entering the rocky glen. 
The unspeakable horror of my position at once 
flashed upon me. Jwas in the famous Ber 


gen cut, 
three miles in length! 


Of this distance I had 





passed probably three-quarters of a mile. A | 


{ 
cold sweat came over me; a hundred years were 





concentrated to me in that single moment. What 
could Ido? Should I leave my horse to his fate, 
and, hugging the side of the glen, wait till my 


hideous pursuer had passed by ? A hasty glance | 


showed me that there was barely room for the 
palm of my hand. Should I climb out of reach? 
This too was impossible; for the sides of the 
glen were steep and smooth as a whitewashed 
wall. 
stop the train ? 
jaws of advancing death. I must go forward. 
These thoughts sped like lightning through my 


brain ; and, in less time than I can tell it, I was | 


fiercely dashing on. My chance of life, though 


slender, was not so hopeless as it might seem. | 
Owing to some unexplained reason in the direc: | 


tion of the storm which had filled up the road, 
and had drawn me into this fearful trap, the mid- 
die of the track was comparatively clear; the 
bulk of the snow having blown upon the rails. 
My horse was a splendid one, of racing blood ; 
and fear supplied him with much of the strength 
which had been exhausted by his long journey. 
On I flew; and I saw with indescribable pleasure 
that my distance from the swift-coming destruc- 
tion was not lessening. Once I passed an over- 
hanging rock that might have sheltered me ; but 
I did not dare to stop. The sides of the glen 
were reeling and rocking with my speed; once I 
almost fell from my seat; but, by a great effort, 
recovered my position. Ere long I saw that my 
horse was faltering ; nearer and nearer came the 
fiendish hiss of escaping steam. The train ap- 
proached ; my hour had come. Already I was 
covered with the snow thrown from the cow-catch- 
er; when, with a great bound, my noble steed 
left his enemy behind. Again and again did we 
alternately gain and lose ; again and again was I 
overshadowed with death. 


Soon my brain grew 
dizzy and fevered. 


I was in my childhood’s 
home, chasing in the pastures the painted butter- 
fly. Then I was wandering hand in hand with 
my first and only love, gazing into the heaven of 
her azure eyes, when, lo! the earth, opening, 
swallowed her, but I escaped. The scene 
changed ; I was on a burning prairie. The fire 
was scorching me ; when I was suddenly snatch 
edinto the air. Did not these fantasies betoken 
ultimate deliverance from my present peril? Oc- 
casionally I awoke to a heart-sickening sense o 
my situation; and then sank back into such 
dreams as these. 

“Thad now gained considerably ; far ahead I 
saw the end of the cut, and hope sprang up anew 
within me. But again my mind wandered. The 
glen was peopled with shapes. Unearthly visions 
mocked me, as though in the valley of the 
shadow of death. I heard fiendish laughter and 
mutterings. Hideous whispers filled my ear, 
telling me to spring from my horse and die 
grandly. But the thought of friends forbade. 
At length my horse stumbled in a huge drift 
which obstructed the passage, and stood still; 
while I leaned my head upon his neck, feeling 
like one restored from the dead. I heard noth- 
ing of my dreaded pursuer; had it been forced to 
stop? Ah, no; soon came on again the horrible 
murmur of the wheels. At last I summoned 
courage to look up. My blood almost froze anew 
with horror. Was thishope? I had reached the 
end of the fatal pass; but what a scene it was 
that met my eyes! Before me was a narrow 
bridge of tressle-work, over a small creek, which, 
covered with ice, lay about twenty feet below. 
There was no room for passage on either side ; 
for, exactly where the cut ended, the bridge be- 
gan. I saw at once that I should not have time 
to cross the tressle-work on foot; and my horse 
could not cross it at all. Nor would my condi- 
tion have been much better, if I could have 
crossed ; for upon the other side I beheld a long 
and high embankment, studded with jagged 
rocks. I could see no possible chance of escape. 
A strange apathy came over me, and I resigned 
myself to despair. Nearer and nearer came the 
panting engine. After having out-ridden death 
so long, could I die thus? It had nearly touch- 
ed me, when, breathing a frantic prayer, I spurred 
my horse. I have a faint recollection of seeing 
the train rushing over my head, as I went down; 
but after that, all is a blank.” 

He ceased; and burying his face in his hands, 
remained in that posture for some moments: 
then, with a painful effort, resumed. 

“ Let me hurry through the remainder as fast 
asIcan, I afierwards learned that the engineer 
was exhausted by long vigils, and had fallen 
asleep. The train had not proceeded many miles 
farther before it was frozen in. Those who left 
it to seek assistance, discovered me, and took me 
from the ice. Four months lingering restored 
me toa miserable mockery of life. My horse 
was killed; I recovered to be what I now am. 
Is it strange, then, that since that time, I can 
never hear the sound of the whistle without a 
shudder ?”” 

He rose slowly, and hobbled from the room. 
“A strange story that,” I remarked to the 
landlord. 


“Why, bless you, sir,’’ said he, with a peculiar | 


smile, ‘nobody minds Ais yarns. He tells some 


of them to every stranger; and, though I haven't 
been listening, I reckon he’s told you a pretty big 
one.” 

“ But who is he, and how was he mangled 
so?” I asked, with increasing interest. 

“Nobody knows anything about him, sir. 
There have been a great many stories about him. 
Some think the Indians did it for him ; and some, 
that he was born so; and some pretend to think 
he’s in league with the devil. I think he’s a little 
cracked. He came here a few years ago, and 
brought with him a boy that he called his son. | 
This boy died very strangely ; and since then, I | 
don’t think he’s been exactly right in his head, if 
he ever was.” | 


Should I hasten back, and endeavor to | 
, 
This would be to rush into the | 
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MEN OF ONE IDEA, 

It has been our fortune, more than once, to én 
counter men whose minds seemed so thoroughly 
| permeated and pervaded by one idea, that, what- 
| ever topic might be broached in conversation, 
| would be sure to bring in their pet notion. We 

recollect a farmer who may serve as an illustra: 
| tion. His hobby, strange as it may seem, was 
comprised in the plebeian word “sausage.” Of 
| these he used annually to manufacture a large 
| quantity, and, with an absence of false shame 
worthy of all commendation, so far from keep- 
ing out of sight the stuff which had aided him to 
competence, was somewhat too forward in 
obtruding it upon his acquaintances, 

, ‘Good morning, Mr. Jones,” said we on one 
; Occasion, ‘ Fine weather we are having just 
now.” 

“ Yes,” said he, earnestly, “capital weather 
| we are having for making sausages. If things 

turn out well I shall have a hundred pounds to 
| carry to market. You wouldn't like a we would 

you?” 

We hastened to inform him that our larder 
was fully supplied, and not feeling particularly 
interested in the turn he had given the subject, 
| endeavored to broach another topic. 
| “The Allies find it a difficult matter to take 
Sebastopol, Mr. Jones. I suppose you have read 
the latest accounts from the seat of war?” 

ae. 


“N 


“The Russians have gained a decided victo- 
ry. It is thought, however, that there is a possi- 
bility of the supplies being cut off, so that the 
| garrison will be compelled, by fear of starvation, 
| to capitulate.” 

“ You don’t say so!” returned Mr. Jones, “I 
wonder,” he continued, after a pease, his eyes 
lighting up with a new and brilliant idea, “I 
wonder whether it wouldn’t be a good speculation 
to send a cargo of sausages to Sebastopol ? 
There aint nothing more wholesome, and if they 
are in danger of being starved out they’d be 
likely to pay pretty well.” ; 

We ventured to suggest that the allied squad- 
rons would be a trifling obstacle in the way of 
this otherwise feasible plan. 

The next time we met Mr. Jones, was after 
the death of his wife. ‘There was sorrow in his 
eye, and black erape on his hat. 
were touched, 

“Mr. Jones,” said we, “ we have heard of your 
misfortune. It is indeed a heavy cross to bear, 
but you must summon up all your fortitude.” 
“You don’t know,” said he, grasping our 
hand, “how much. You never can know. 
Such a treasure as she was,” said he, concealin 
his face in the folds of his red bandanna. oy 
shall never get anybody that can make sausages like 
her—never !”” 

Mr. Jones seemed overpowered by his grief 
and walked sadly away. ‘We felt that we could 
offer no adequate consolation to one whose sor- 
row proceeded from such a cause, and did not 
atiempt it—N. Y. Adlas. 


Our sympathies 





Our Curious Department. 





[Prepared expresely for The Flag of our Union.} 
Chimneys. 

In the year 1200, chimneys were scarcely known in 
England; only one was allowed in a religious house, ove 
in @ manor ditto, one in the great hall of a castle, er lord's 
house; but in other houses they had nothing but what 
was called Rere Desse, where their food was dressed, where 
they dined, and the smoke found its way out as it could. 
In King Henry the Eighth’s time the university at Ox- 
ford had no fire allowed, for it is mentioned that after the 
stewards had supped, which took place at eight o'clock, 
they went again to their studies till nine, and then in the 
winter, that having no fire, they were obliged to take a 
good run for halfan hour, to get heat to their feet, be- 
fore they went to bed. 

A novel Game Box. 

The Norfolk (Eng.) Chronicle says the turnip crop has 
this year been finer than for many past seasons, and some 
of them in size can seldom have been equalled. Mr. 
Jackson, of Fulmodestone, is one of the succeasful growers, 
and we understand that he recently sent a friend in this 
city a turnip neatly scooped inside, and containing a 
hare, @ rabbit, two brace of partridges, and a brace of 
wood-pigeons, comfortably packed within. This novel 
prevent was safely conveyed by the carrier, and in weight 
exceeded eighteen pounds. 

Daring Enterprise. 

Humboldt bas received a letter from Robert Schlagin- 
weit, dated from Leh, in Ladak, 26th of September last, 
announcing that he and his brother had succeeded in 
crossing the chain of the Kuenlun mountains, and roach- 
ing Eltshi, the capital of the Khotan, in Central Asia, 
where no European had sat his foot since the time of the 
Benedictine monk Goes in 1604. 





The Mysterious Finger, 

The finger of Galileo is shown under a glass case in the 
Florence Museum. It stands on a bit of parchment, 
pointing toward heaven. The hand to which it belonged 
is supposed to have been put to torture by the Inquisi- 
tion for ascribing motion to the earth, and the finger is 
now worshipped for having proved the motion. 





Artificial Fire Balls. 

Put thirty grains of phosphorus into a bottle which 
contains three or four ounces of water. Place the vessel 
over a lamp, and give it a boiling heat. Balls of fire will 
soon be seen to issue from the water, after the manner of 
an artificial fire work, attended with the most beautiful 
coruscations. 

A strange Accident. 

A prison van proceeding from the assize court at Liver- 
pool to Walton Jail, was brought suddenly to a stand 
still from one of the wheels taking fire. The van was filled 
with prisoners, two of whom had sentence of death re- 
corded against them. The whole were detained until 
another van could be procured 





Extraordinary Longevity. 

Miss Elizabeth Gray, teacher, died in Edinburgh in 
April, 1856, at the age of 108. Her oldest brother died in 
1728, twenty years before her birth, and her father in 
1755. So that she eurvived her father 101 years, and her 
brother died 128 years before ber. 


To melt Steel. 

Make a piece of steel red in the fire, then hold it with a 
pair of pincers, or tongs; take in the other hand a stick 
| of hrimstone. and touch the piece of steel with it. Im- 
mediately after their contact, you will see the steel melt 
and drop like liquid. 


Strance Being. 

| Hyman Lazeros, 2 Jew miser eighty ¢ix years old. was 
| found dead and frozen stiff in hie miserable shanty at 
Malta, Ohio, where he had lived alone for eighwen years 
Three or four thousand dollars were found on the prew. ives 





Something New. 

A London dentist appiles fee to the patient's jaw when 
extracting teeth. The tee so deadens the sensibility that 
the tooth is drawn without pain 





Antique Relic. 

A miver-hiited sword, bearing on each side the figures 
of a thistie, lion rampant, and the date LY), and » ateol 
helmet, has been dug up at Floe-tden 





Remarkable. 

The land of Japan ls aid & be the only country 
where a change in the fashion of drew has not ocurred 
during a period of Z/0 years 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWILIGHT, 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


There is a charm in the still twilight hour, 
It holds me captive in its wondrous power; 
I know not why heaven seems so very near, 
When the bright star gems in the sky appear. 


At twil'ght hour all care is lulled to rest, 

And naught save joy pervades my weary breast, 
And every face I love then seems to wear 

A look as heavenly as a child at prayer. 


Do angels come from their bright home above, 

To cheer my spirit with their soothing love? 

O what sweet music through my heart is stealing, 

It seems to touch each cord that thrills with feeling. 
O, glorious hour! when the pale queen of night 
Flings o’er the darkened scene her veil of light; 
Then whispered prayers are gently borne above, 
And heard and answered by a God of love. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE ESCAPE. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 
Wutte cruising about the streets of Liverpool, 
some years ago, I chanced to full in with a former 
shipmate, Ben Billings, a man of fifty odd years, 
endless odd experiences, and innumerable odd 
yarns. Having nothing to do, we agreed to help 
each other do it, and for the remainder of the 
day sailed in company. While backing and fill- 
ing about the town, we drifted down Great Iow- 
ard Street, which runs on a line with the docks, 
but some rods up the hill from them. Taving 
reached a point nearly abreast Waterloo dock 
gate, Ben suddenly brought himself to anchor, 
and examined with much interest the walls of the 
French prison on the opposite side of the street. 
The prison consists of a number of low, dingy- 
looking brick buildings with grated windows, 
covering, perhaps, helf an acre of ground—the 
whole being surrounded by a high, brick wall. 
lis name is derived from its being the place where 
hundreds of unfortunate prisoners of war passed 
years of hopeless captivity during the almost 
endless wars between Great Britain and France, 
at the close of the last, and the beginning of the 
present century. Since the fall of Napoleon, it 
has been used, I believe, as a sort of jail where 
smugglers and such like are hospitably taken in 
and done for at the queen’s expense. 

“Well, Ben,” I said, after waiting a reason- 
able time for him to become familiar with the 
architecture of the place, “are we to moor here 
for the night, or shall we slip and run for a 
harbor ?” 

“Shp and run, I reckon,” returned Ben, re- 
suming his walk; ‘‘though I wanted to have a 
look at the place to-day ; there was a time when 
Ididn’t feel so anxious to hang round the old trap.” 
“ How’s that? Have you ever been inside ?” 
“Been inside? of course I have. I was there 
a good bit as prisoner at large, and a shorter time 
caged up to await the execution of my sentence 
to be hanged.” 

“The deuce you was!” I exclaimed, some- 
what startled by the reflection that I might have 
an escaped pirate or murderer by my side. 

“O, you needn’t squirm,” said Ben; ‘it was 
in the year ’14 I was there.” 

*O, in war times! That alters the case.” 
“Yes, in war times. There were five of us 
taken in a privateer’s boat off the mouth of the 
Caannel, brought up to Liverpool, and chucked 
into that prison, together with two or three hun- 
dred other prisoners, French and American. We 
were of course put through the regular course of 
sprouts to which all captured American seamen 
were subjected—being coaxed, importuned and 
threatened, to induce us to join the British ser- 
vice. Failing to make traitors of us by this 
method, we were taken out of prison and sent on 
board a line-of-battle ship, where for two months 
we played green and made Johnny Raws of our- 
selves—having to march the deck all day long, 
at every six feet being compelled to step over a 
rope three feet above the deck, andall the while 
with a tin pot slung round the neck of each, and 
a handspike shouldered musket fashion. 

“ After two months, came another spell of 
coaxing and threatening ; but as we all held out 
and refused to touch a rope in his majesty’s ser- 
vice, we were given up as impracticable, and 
once more sent back to prison, there to remain 
till the close of the war; and you may believe 
we prayed it might be soon, when we had for 
our companions in the place French prisoners 
who had not once been outside the wall for over 
ten years, and a certainty that we should remain 
there as long unless peace came to relieve us. 
Having got through with our persecutions, we 
settled down as comfortably as circumstances 
would allow. Our treatment, on the whole, was 
not so very bad, except that we were kept six 
upon four—that is, six men being compelled to 
submit on the regular rations for four. We were 
permitted the range of the yard and free commu- 
nication with each other, which served to kill the 
time, and lived for the most part on hope and 
poor whiskey, the former being manufactured in 
large quantities withia the walls, while the latter 
was smuggled to us by friends on the better side 
of the gate. Buta prison is never very pleas- 
ant, under any circumstances, and one sniff of 
air outside would have readily sold for ten thou- 
sand sniffs of such as we had within. 

“It may have been six months, or so, from the 
time of our capture, that Bob Smith, a long, tall 
chap from Vermont, who had been a prisoner for 
a year or more, communicated to us five pri- 
vateers a plan for escape, which was no other 
than to muzzle the guard at the gate some fine 
morning, lock the gate behind us to prevent the 
others following, and so creating an alarm out- 
side, and then to set sail across the country in 
ditferent directions, so that with the worst possi- 
ble luck, we flattered ourselves, two or three of 
us, at least, would be sure to get clear. We 
were careful not to let any others into our plot, 
for the atmosphere of a prison is conducive to 
treachery, and half a dozen men were quite as 
many as could hope to leave the gate together 
without arousing the suspicions of passers-by. 

“ Tt was several weeks before circumstances at 
all favored the execution of this notable scheme; 








but when, at length, fortune grinned at us, we 
fancied it was laughing all over her face, and 
acting on a concerted signal, we made no bones 
of smashing the guard with the butt of his own 
musket, and of tipping the gate-keeper a men- 
doza under the chin that laid him out as straight 
as a handspike, when we hurriedly possessed our- 
selves of the key, opened the gate, slipped out, 
and shot back the bolt from the outside before 
any of the rest of the guard er our companions 
in captivity recovered from the first shock of 
astonishment at the boldness of our proceedings. 
No sooner was the gate closed behind us, than, 
leaving the key in the lock, we started off with 
the speed of so many pickpockets; and so well 
arranged were all our plans, and so propitious 
the fates, that the fleetest of our party had the 
exquisite satisfaction of running nearly a dozen 
rods before we were all brought up with a round 
turn by the sharp points of a long row of bay- 
onets and a file of marines that stood some two 
feet behind them. 

“ We must have looked a very sheepish band 
of patriots indeed, as, after an absence of about 
one minute and three quarters, we were marched 
back to the prison, where we were promised 
twenty days of the black hole and bread and 
water for our exploit. But the black hole and 
bread and water were by no means the only evil 
consequences that resulted from this affair. 
Among the marines who so suddenly put stern 
way on us, was a fellow who had been ship- 
mate with Bob Smith and two other of our 
chaps, and for some reason which I can’t call to 
mind now, hated them inveterately. This was 
an excellent chance for him to take his change 
out of them, and what does the cowardly, pipe- 
clayed son ef a quarter-deck gun do, but go to 
headquarters and report that, to his certain 
knowledge we were all six of us British subjects, 
and had been shipmates with him some years 
before on board one of his majesty’s cruisers ? 

“To be proved a British subject, after having 
been captured on board an American man-of- 
war, as was the case with Bob Smith, was trea- 
son; but to be taken from a privateer, as the rest 
of us had been, was piracy—and the English 
laws provided the same punishment for both, 
to wit, death. 

“The very next morning we were brought be- 
fore a nayal court-martial, and underwent a swift 
trial for the crime of being British subjects, 
fighting against our king and country. The ras- 
cally marine, who was the main witness, swore 
right along without winking—rolling up a stack 
of lies big enough to hang a whole ship’s com- 
pany. Several other witnesses were called, who 
testified that they believed they had seen us 
somewhere. This was quite enough to convict 
us before a naval court composed of enemies, 
and our only defence, our protections, were con- 
temptuously torn up before our faces, with the re- 
mark that any man could get an American pro- 
tection in New York for a dollar, which, by the 
way, was true enough at that time, and is now, 
for that matter. 

“ Well, the long and the short of the trial was 
that we were to be strung up at the yard-arm at 
ten o’clock the following morning, and having 
been sentenced in due form by an officer who 
stopped twice while reading the sentence to yawn 
and stretch himself, we were conducted back to 
the prison and shut up in the condemned cell, 
together with a Danish sailor who had that day 
been convicted of mutiny and a murderous as- 
sault, and was to be executed at the same time. 

“Now few persons, who have been sentenced 
to be hanged on the morrow, can appreciate 
precisely how we felt on the occasion; for most 
gentlemen, who have passed a night of clegant 
leisure in a condemned cell, have had ample time 
to become fumiliar with the ideé of dancing upon 
nothing, while with us, it came so suddenly, and 
we were altogether so green in the business, that 
it naturally struck us somewhat aback. 

“ We all remained pretty silent for an hour or 
two after being shut up, cach one having a little 
private thinking of his own to do. Presently 
Bob Smith jumped up on his pins, and in a 
lively way, asked : 

“ «What are you all looking so glum about ?” 

“«¢Why,’ said Jack Burns, ‘I was thinking 
what a jolly pity it is that the executioner is to 
fit a hemp eravat to such a brisk young fellow as 
you are, before this time to-morrow.’ 

“¢T’ll be hanged if any executioner lays a 
claw on my throat this many a year,’ said Bob. 

“Yes, we're all pretty sure of that, if he does 
fasten his theiving irons on us,’ returned Jack. 

“© Well, for my part, I sha’n’t give him the 
chance to do so, and you’re fools if you do.’ 

“Why, what d’ye mean ?’ asked Jack. 

“¢Mean?’ returned Bob; ‘I mean to give 
them the slip, that’s all.’ 

“ «Tow? we all asked, with great interest. 

“Why, you've all got silk handkerchiefs that 
will twist four feet, haven’t you ? 

“QO, you mean, do the job ourselves, and so 
save the government the trouble of hanging us ? 
For my part, I can’t see where the difference is.’ 

“« Hanging be hanged!’ exclaimed Bob. ‘No, 
I don’t mean anything of the kind. What I 
mean is, that I have travelled in Europe about as 
long as is altogether pleasant, and shall leave for 
New York to night, and you chaps will go along.’ 


And all of us getting in a bunch in a corner, he - 


detailed a plan of escape—the Dane, of neces- 
sity, being taken into our counsels. 

“ Bod’s plan involved an immense amount of 
risk—that is to say, it would have been exces- 
sively risky under ordinary circumstances; but 
nothing can be either difficult or dangerous to 
men under sentence of death. We all entered 
into the scheme at once and with hearty good will 
—all except the Dane, an evil-looking rascal, 
who objected and hesitated, pointing out the dif- 
ficulties here and there, till we were out of all 
patience, and finally declaring that he would 
have nothing to do with the matter—choosing 
rather to trust in the chances of a reprieve or 
pardon, than to lose all hope of either by an 
attempted escape. 

“ This objection on his part to remove his neck 
from a halter, by no means affected our own res- 
olution in that respect, and we proceeded with 
our arrangements. While busily employed talk- 
ing over the possibilities and probabilities of suc- 





cess, we suddenly became aware that the Dane | 


was standing at the grated door of the cell, sig- 
nalizing to the guard, who marched fore and aft 
at some distance on the opposite side of the build- 
ing. With a bound Bob Smith sprang to his 
feet, and with a stunning blow felled the traitor 
to the floor, when three of us seized him and 
dragged him to a corner of the room, hiding him 
behind our own bodies, while Bob and Jack be- 
gan skylarking about the floor. The guard, who 
had been attracted by the signals, moved across 
the court and looked in through the bars of the 
door, but perceiving nothing but the friendly 
scutile going on, and that all hands appeared 
half choked with laughing, he doubtless supposed 
we were merely trying to keep up our spirits with 
some sort of game, and marched back again, 
leaving us once more to ourselves. It was lucky 
that we discovered the treachery of the Dane 
when we did, as it was evidently his intention to 
betray us, with the hope of in some way bettering 
his own condition by the means, for he had no 
faith whatever in our being able to escape from 
the prison, or if we did get outside the walls, of 
our finding means to escape from the town. 
That he was no jonger to be trusted was plain 
enough to all of us; so fastening his hands and 
feet securely with a handkerchief, we stuffed his 
mouth full of flannel shirt to prevent his singing 
out, and covering him up with a blanket in a cor- 
ner, we left him to his own reflections. 

“The impatiently-awaited night came round, 
as usual, at the tail of the afternoon, bringing 
with it a double allowance of darkness, together 
with a driving rain storm with frequent and heavy 
squalls, which howled and whistled charmingly 
in our cars, however it may have sounded to ears 
in better luck. At eight o’clock, the lights were 
extinguished all over the prison, and at ten we 
commenced operations. The window of our cell 
was high and narrow, with two perpendicular 
iron bars running from top to bottom, but with 
no cross pieces. Twisting each of our silk cra- 
vats into a sort of rope, we platted the whole six 
together into a thick, stout strap, which was 
placed round the upright bars ; then inserting the 
leg of a chair, which we had wrenched off for a 
heaver, we quickly brought the bars together in 
the centre, leaving room enough, on either side, 
for a thin person to squeeze through—and our 
half year’s diet at six upon four aided us amaz- 
ingly in the passage. The strap was then un- 
layed, and the handkerchief knotted strongly 
together at the ends, making a rope some eighteen 
or twenty feet in length, to the end of which we 
made the chair leg fast by its middle. 

“ We now cast adrift the hands and feet of the 
Dane, whom we were afraid to leave behind, but 
still keeping him securely gagged and threaten- 
ing him with instant death, if he raised his hands 
to his mouth, or made the slightest noise. The 
next thing was to discover the whereabouts 
of the guard who usually paced the court some 
twenty-tive feet below us. Bob Smith squeezed 
himself through the window, and holding on by 
the bars, took a grand look about the premises. 
The sentry was not to be seen or heard, having, 
doubtless, sought shelter from the storm within 
the building. It was not any part of our plan, 
however, to descend to the court, for that would 
have brought us within a few feet of the guard 
house. Our only hope lay in gaining the roof; 
and to do this, it was necessary to get in commu- 
nication with the men in the cell above our own. 
Taking the bight of our handkerchief rope in his 
hand, Bob swung the end to which the chair-leg 
was attached several times against the bars of 
the window overhead. 

“© Who’s there 7’ asked a voice. 

“«Wush ! said Bob ; ‘you'll raise the guard. 
It’s us chaps who are to be lagged to-morrow. 
We’ve started the bars of our window, and if 
you'll lend us a hand, we stand a chance of having 
a good sea room under our lee by the morning.’ 

“ «Say the word, my hearty, and I’m on hand.’ 

“© Well, then, just catch the end of this string 
of handkerchiefs and make it fast to your win- 
dow, so that Ican come up.’ 

“*Come right along,’ said the voice, after a 
pause ofa minute, spent in making the string fast. 

“Bob gave a smart pull, to see if it would 
hold, and then mounted, hand over fist, to the 
window, where he was soon standing with his 
feet on the ledge, holding on to the bars. De- 
taching the rope from the place where it was 
fastened, he prepared to mount still further. The 
only way to reach the roof was by getting hold 
of the copper trough that ran along the eaves of 
the building, between two and three feet above 
and beyond the furthest point he could reach. 
There was but one method of obtaining this ob- 
ject, and that was to jump, and trust luck and 
his own agility fora hold. The risk was a fear- 
ful one. Should he fail, there was forty feet of 
space beneath and a row of sharp iron spikes at 
the bottom. For a moment he hesitated ; but the 
thought of a halter inspired him, and quitting 
his hoid upon the bars, he sprang with a desperate 
energy from the narrow ledge. 

“ Few landsmen could have made that leap 
with the slightest possible hope of success; but 
with seamen the case is different, for it is well 
known to anatomists thata sailor has no body 
whatever, being made up altogether of legs, arms, 
andahat. It is therefore not surprising that 
Bob, being a sailor, managed to catch one hand 
hold of the gutter, which bent fearfully beneath 
his weight, and that, after several minutes of 
desperate wi; 





and struggling, he managed 
to swing himself, panting and exhausted, upon 
the roof. Having recovered his breath, he braced 
his feet firmly in the gutter, and taking a turn 
round his body with one end of the rope, passed 
the other down to us, by which means we lost no 
time in ascending, in less time and in much 
greater safety than Bob had done—the Dane 
being the third one up, for we didn’t consider it 
safe to leave him alone with any single man, for 
fear of a noisy scuffle. The last man having 
reached the roof, we moved cautiously along, 
with one hand on the slates to steady our- 
selves, and at asuflicient distance from each other 
to prevent too great a strain on the gutter. 

“ The part of the prison in which we had been 
y the wing of a larger build- 
ing, and our course along the roof was soon ter- 
minated by the wall of the main building, which 





confined was m 
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rose some fifteen feet above our heads. To reach 


| this second roof, there was nothing but a smooth 
! 


copper rain-spout, which ran down the corner of 


| the main building, and by the side of the one we 


were on, to the ground. It was necessary that 
some one should ascend this for the purpose of 
taking a turn round the chimney with the rope, 
by which the others might mount, and myself, 
being the lightest of the party, was selected for 
this service. It was a pokerish-looking job to 
shin up that smooth, slippery spout, so many feet 
from the ground, but I went at it with a will— 
being shoved and boosted by my companions 
until out of their reach—and had nearly reached 
the top, when the spout and eaves-trough to 
which it was attached, suddenly parted from its 
hold upon the building and swung off several 
inches from the roof—the gap growing momenta- 
rily wider and wider. I could not repress a 
slight, involuntary scream, as I felt myself going, 
but instantly recovered my presence of mind. 

“<«Hush, what are you thinking of, Ben? 
said Bob Smith. ‘If you fall, you will strike on 
the spikes and probably not make noise enough 
to alarm the guard, unless you sing out; and it 
is your duty in this case to die like a man, with a 
shut mouth, and give the rest of us a chance. 
Now go on; I’ll do all I can to steady the pipe.’ 

“With frantic eagerness I struggled upward— 
the pipe shaking and swaying like a rope. At 
length I reached the top, but the trough had 
swung off @rom the building more than a foot, 
and there was nothing whatever to catch hold of 
but the sharp edges of the slates, slippery with 
rain, which projected over the gable end of the 
building. To this frail hold I clung with a 
strength and tenacity that forced the blood out 
from beneath my finger-nails, as I slowly, and 
inch by inch, worked my body upward on to the 
roof—even catching hold of the slates with my 
teeth at times, as I felt myself slipping backward. 
At length, after incredible exertions, I was fairly 
on the roof, and working my way easily up to 
the ridge pole, I fastened the end of the rope 
round the chimney, and passed the other to my 
companions below. 

“Jack Burns seized the rope and was by my 
side in an instant, and arother was preparing to 
follow, when the Dane suddenly broke from the 
two men who were holding him, and grabbing 
hold of the rickety rain-spout, gave it a violent 
shake. He was instantly seized and foreed flat 
down upon the roof, in which position we all 
threw ourselves at once. The rattling of the 
spout had evidently been heard, for we could see 
the glittering musket and upturned face of a sol- 
dier who came out of the sentry-box and gazed 
up towards the spot where we were concealed. 
We remained quiet as the grave—scarcely daring 
to breathe for several minutes—though it required 
the utmost strength of two men to restrain the 
struggles of our treacherous companion and pre- 
vent him removing the gag from his mouth. The 
soldier having looked attentively about him for 
some time, marching several times across the 
court, apparently became satisfied that the sound 
which disturbed him was produced by the wind, 
for after lingering some minutes at the door of the 
guard-house, he entered and all was quiet again. 

““« Now then,’ said Bob Smith, when the coast 
was again clear, ‘we'd have nothing to do but go 
on, if it wasn’t for this infernal drag of a Dane. 
If we go any further, it must be one at a time, 
and if this no-sailor thief is left alone for a min- 
ute, he’s sure to betray us. What’sto be done?” 

“¢The lives of six good men are worth more 
than that of any Dutch traitor that ever lived,’ 
muttered Jack Burns. 

“«That’s a fact, sure, responded the others. 

“© True,’ said Bob Smith; ‘1 was thinking of 
that myself. Hold him fast, boys.’ 

“The struggling wretch was pinned firmly 
down in the iron grasp of three determined men, 
and Bob, grasping him by the hair, forced his 
head over the edge of the roof; then taking from 
his pocket a long, sharp knife, he plunged it 
twice into the throat of the Dane. There was 
a short struggle, a rushing sound of blood falling 
into the gutter, and all was over. 

“Tt was an ugly job to do in cold blood, but 
the fellow was an enemy, and we should have 
been lauded to the sky for cutting up a hundred 
better men than he on the deck of an enemy’s 
ship. Besides, all is fair in war. It was a plain 
case—cither our lives or his. We offered him 
the same chance that we had ourselves, and he 
refused it; so there was nothing for it but to an- 
ticipate fate by a few hours, for he would have 
been hanged to a dead certainty, and we along 
with him, if we had acted differently. 

“The body, having ceased to exhibit any signs 
of life, was then drawn up and balanced across 
the peak of the roof insuch a manner as to pre- 
ventits rolling off, and there being no further 
impediment to our progress, all hands mounted 
to the roof of the main building, which we tra- 
versed in safety, and descended to a wing on the 
opposite side, corresponding to the one in which 
we had been confined. Between this wing and 
an outer wall, some twenty feet in height, was a 
space of about two fathoms. To cross this space 
without descending to the ground, the rope was 
made fast to the chimney, and each man letting 
himself down to the end, swung backward and 
forward, pendulum fashion, by springing his feet 
against the brick work, until sufficient motion 
had been communicated to bring him over the 
wall, when he quitted his hold and dropped, and 
forthwith made a twenty-foot leap for the street. 
In this manner all hands made the passage suc- 
cessfully, the last man leaving our handkerchiefs 
blowing out from the chimney like a streamer. 

“Being fairly outside the walls, we made a 
break for Dennison Street, a few rods distant, 
where a townsman of Bob Smith’s kept a board- 
ing-house. This man was of the right stuff fora 
friend, and, at the risk of his own neck, set him- 
self to work so diligently, that before sunrise the 
next morning we were slipping down channel, 
covered up in the shingle ballast of a Portuguese 
brig bound for Lisbon, at which port we arrived 
just in season to hear that peace was declared, 
and that we were consequently at liberty to go 
wherever we chose, without being in danger of 
having our necks pulled. So that was how I 
happened to be taking such a good Jong squint at 
the old French prison.” 
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A Budget of Hun. 


Was there ever an individual unlucky enough 
A 
farmer in the neighborhood of Doncaster was 
lately met by his landlord, who accosted him 
thus: ‘John, I intend to raise your rent;”’ to 
which John replied: “Sir, I'm very much 
obliged to you, for I cannot raise it’ my- 
self.”——Why is a snipe like a man in love? 
A thief 
who broke out of jail in Ohio the other day, be- 
ing captured, told the sheriff that he might have 
escaped, but he had conscientious scruples about 
travelling on Sunday !——** What right have you 
to be sick!” said a schoolmaster to his pupil. 
“A constitutional right,” was the reply ——A 
man in Brunswick, Me., proposes to construct a 
flying machine. All he wants is means. There 
is no doubt in our mind but the machine would 
make the means fly, if nothing more. “Mr. 
Speaker,” said a member of the Jamaica Legis- 
lature, discussing a bill for the regulation of the 
timber trade, “I know these timber merchants 
to be most egregious rascals—I was in the tim- 
ber line myself twelve years.’’-——It is an excel- 
lent plan when you can’t get beefsteak nor 
“ chicken-fixings ”’ for dinner, to be satistied with 
codfish and potatoes. ——Provoking itis, to have 
aman carelessly tread on your foot, and then 
apologize by saying : “‘ Excuse me, sir, 1 thought 
your foot was a brick-bat !’’ “ Poppy, what's 
meant by a Jewish passover!’” ‘It means 
knocking down an Israelite, and then throwing a 
somerset over him.”-——In the museum at Hifa- 
lutin is a flea-skin containing seven misers’ souls, 
seven rich men’s conscicnces, the “ principles” 
ef seven leading politicians, seventeen old bach- 
elors’ hearts, end all the remaining sweetness of 
seventy old maids, Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that when a young lady offers to hem 
cambric handkerchiefs for a rich bachelor, she 
means to sew in order that she may reap /——If 
you would lose your last friend, all that is neces- 
sary is to serve your last shilling in a similar 
manner. Of all scarecrows, there is none that 
can equal an empty pocket. ‘There was an 
artless manner of announcing marrixges in the 
“olden time,” which it is quite refreshing to revert 
to occasionally. Witness the following, from the 
Williamsburg Gazetie, of 1776: “On Sunday 
evening last, Mr. Beverly Dixon to Miss Polly 
Saunders, a very ayreeable young lady.” 


to be abused by the mouth of any river ! 
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News Glanees. 


TURPENTINE IN THE ARTS.—The uses of rosin and tur- 
pentine seem to increase with every development of in- 
ventive talent. In painting, in printing, in soap making, 
and especially in lightning, its use seems to be almost 
universal. It forms an important element in many 
chemical operations, and it is estimated in a late commu- 
nication to the London Society of Arts, that from two to 
three thousand dollars worth is consumed annually in 
the American India rubber manufactories. 





Lrrerary Lavor.—There is no labor more destructive to 
health than that of periodical literature, and in no spe- 
cies of mental application, or even of manual employ- 
tnent, is the wear and tear of of body so early and so se- 
verely felt. The readers of those light articles which ap- 
pear to cost so little labor in the various publications of 
the day, are little aware how many constitutions are 
broken down in the service of their literary taste. 
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First Impressions or A Rastnoap.—Dr. Duff, speaking 
of the railroads that have recently been constructed from 
Calcutta, says that some of the old incredulous Brahmins 
in Bengal, when persuaded to be eye witnesses, have been 
seen knocking their foreheads in a sort of agony, and ex- 
claiming. as the mighty train rolled swiftly along, that 
Indir himeelf, their god of the firmament, had no such 
earriage as that. 





Number or Caurcnes.—There are within a radius of 
ten miles about the Old State House, Boston, 52 Ortho- 
dox, 42 Baptist, 27 Episcopal, 33 Methodist churches. 
This is an increase of 85 within ten years. The total 


number of members of these churches is, Orthodox, i 


10,701; Baptist, 7914; Episcopal, 3288; Methodist, 5616; 
total, 27,819, an increase of 5044 in ten years. 
— + -+e- 

Aw apt Repry.—‘‘ Madam,”’ said a doctor one day to 
the mother ofa sweet, healthy babe, ‘the ladies have 
deputed me to inquire what you do to Mave such a lovely, 
happy, uniformly good child.’ The mother nused for a 
moment over the strangeness of the question, and then 
she replied, simply and beautifully: ‘*‘ Why, God has 
given me a healthy child, and [let it alone.” 





—se 
A coop Exampie.—The justice of John Bull is fre- 
quently characterized by sound sense. A London magis- 
trate lately sent a lady to jail in default of paying # fineof 
£10 inflicted on her for having given a certificate of good 
character to a dishonest domestic. We hope none of our 
American housekeepers ever endorse bad ** help” in order 
to get rid of them. 
-_——_-—_—+—2eam » -— -———_ 
ConsoLine.—After wading through a dismal] winter like 
the past, such a serap as the following from ‘ Dore” is 
consolatory: ‘* The people of warm countries only live 
half their days. They have no time-marks of the seasons 
to tell them how fer they are on in the journey of life. 
How they miss the annual resurrection of man and 
nature!" 
-¢—ce + 
Uncertarnty ov Trape.—The number of failures in the 
United States in 185) was 2707. The average of liabilities 
is estimated at $20,000, which would give an aggregate of 
$54,100,000. The probability is, creditors have received 
about 2% per cent. of their claims, leaving a clear loess of 
nearly $40, 06 000. 
-_——_—_—_ + sea s+ — — ——_ — 
Sprep.—A Blark Hawk mare, five years old, owned by 
K. K. Howard, Keq., of Salisbury, in Vermont, was re 
cently driven from Salisbury to Brandon and back, a 
distance 


of fourteen miles, on @ wager of S25, in fifty- 





seven minutes. The mare won the race 
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QveeR.—No man who can read is content to have a 
newspaper read to him by another The moment you lay 
down the sheet, he picks it up and reads the paragraph 
again—as if he could * be ‘ t 


trust hisears. Queer, ien't it 








» his eyes but coulda t 
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AMENDMENT To THE DecaLocur.—A writer in the Con- 


wing, as the ¢iroenth com- 





ftellation proposes the 
mandment —thow sialt mot waltz 
— $$ <o > o————————— 
Dramatic Lrrenatuae —A writer in Putnam's Mage 
tine thinks that our high literature « vecessarliy take 


the lyrical, and especialiy ¢ 
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Frozcx.—Within twenty days, the past winter, seventy 
persons were trogen te death in northern lowaard south- 
ern Wisconsin 





Reror™. —The Hindoos in large numbers are petition- 
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- YO CORRESPONDENTS, 


F.8.—The nearest of the fixed stars ts suppowed to be 
about twenty billions of miles from as 

L. K., Cincinnati — Kosciusko died at Boleure, in Swit 
seriand, in IS17 

a.¢., Roxbury The last King of Algtere was Masecin 
Pacha, who was proclaimed dey la 1515, but dethroned 
by the Freueh fa 183) 

Laripany, Weet Medford, Mass —The diamond mine tn 
Brasil were discovered in 170 The largest diamond 
gent to the court of Portugal welghed 1480 carats, oF 
twelve ounces and a balf, and was valued at 2M mii 
lions of pounds sterling 

Heraip —Coats of arms are supposed to have originated 
with the northern nations who overwhelmed the Ro 
man empire 

Quant. — The reeplendent nature of the sun be belleved to 
arise from « luminous atmosphere, or, ae it har boon 
called, photesphere, which ts the source of light, and 
Occasions heat throughout the season 

A. A.—Mre Somerville speaks of a meteorite that 4 
within twenty five miles of the earth, and which was 
estimated to weigh UX) toms, and woved 2) miles ino 
seeond 

EB. & B., Buckingham, Pa —The New England Qongregs- 
tionalists keep the Sabbath in the manner you mention 

Rovesreus. — Demarest gives upwards of twenty varte 
thee of the horse, and hie catalogue te by no means 
complete 

Aar-Stupent Copy drawings and engravings tery «par 
ingly, but draw largely and carefully from busts, mod 
els of the extrembtios, ete. Thea study Natare dill 
gently, and imitate her as closely as possible 

M. M.— Philosophers are «till in doubt whether any heat 
ia emitted by the moon's rye 

Mas A J. Winchester, Mass —The coral honeysuckle 
inhabits the southern parts of the United States, and 
Mexico = Ite flowers have no fragrance. It was intro- 
duced into Europe in 1654, 

Junrway. Sudden provocation may be an excuse for 
striking another with the hand or with a etick held tn 
the hand, without the intention to give a deadly blew, 
and though death may ensue, the party way aot be 
guilty of murder 

T. UL —The holly grows in Europe a well as America 
Among the Romans it was customary to send boughs 
of holly to friends with new years’ gifts, as emblematioal 
of good wishes 

FP. M., Jr —The great Sicilian earthquakes whieh destroy- 
ed Catania and 140 other towns and villages, with 
100,000 people, oceurred to 102 

TeLescore —Vhe highest mountain in the moon Is caleu 
Inted to be 25,50 feet in alticude 











—_—-- oom, ————_—— 
COLD WEATHER A MORAL AGENT, 

The editor of the New England Farmer says 
“ Fireside amusements are the peculiar blessing 
of Providence, to compensate us for the depriva- 
tions of winter; and there is probably more 
poetry, as well as more yood practical philosophy 
engendered in the family circle, around the win 
ter evening fire, than in the field, or even in the 
closet.” No one, who will reflect upon the sub- 
ject a moment, will fail to endorse the latter as- 
sertion ; and itis a very consolatory conclusion 
to arrive at, considering that here at the north 
we must keep up evening fires in nine months 
out of the twelve. But the fact is indisputable. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the climate of 
Iceland, the inhabitants are remarkable for their 
esthetic aspirations and culture, and are 60 con- 
tented with their fireside and home enjoyments, 
that they consider their frozen island the most 
blessed abode on earth. 

To one nurtured in a tropical clime, it would 
appear as if a cold snap would make its victimes 
snappish, and a freezing spell of weather beget a 
freezing demeanor; but from experience, we 
know that hospitality is never warmer than when 
the skies are mostunkind. Lovemaking is never 
more energetic than in the chimney corner ; there 
are sparks on both sides of the grate or andirons 
—and many a latent passion has been kindled 
into a blaze by the ruddy fire on the household 
hearth, in the reflection of which every face 
seems bright, genial and cheery. 

Then, where is music heard to better advantage 
than in the snug, warm drawing-room? Music 
in a midsummer moonlight is very well to talk 
about; but the night air plays ghe dickens with 
violin strings and lungs, and serenades are very 
apt to produce rheumatisms both in the romantic 
young gentleman who twangs his guitar by the 
back piazza, and the romantic young lady who 
airs ber thin attire at the chamber window. And 
books and papers— how enjoyable they are by 
lamp and firelight! So if the cold weather 
hangs on till June even, let us make the best of 
it, and remember that there is a silver lining to 
every cloud, and a bright as well as a dark side 
to every picture, 

ee ee 

Coxsorrsa After wading throngh a diemal 
winter like the past, such a serap as the follow. 
ing from “ Dore,” is consolatory : “ The people 
of warm countries only live half their days 
They have no time marks of the sensons to tell 
them how far they are on in the journey of life 
How they miss the annual resurrection of man 
and nature!’ 

-om + 

Suant Reriy.—The late Rev. Dr. Teaac was 
both a great way and a great smoker. “ There 
you are,” cri a young lady, who sarprised him 
one day with a pipe his mouth, “at your idol 
again.” “Yes, madam,” replied he, coolly, 
“burning it 
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PERson 4t.—Miss Juliana M ay, the American 


prima donna, now in London, ia a cousin of 


Chariey May, immortalized by his dashing | 


dragoou achievernents in the Mexican war—the 


Marat of the American cavalry. 


Preevensios oF Scutrrcan —A loafer read 
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A coop Tras —He who receives a good | 
turn, deserves another—even if it’s the twiet of a 


note shaver’s vice 
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[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 
A Budget of Fun. 


Was there ever an individual unlucky enough 
o be abused by the mouth of any river? A 
‘armer in the neighborhood of Doncaster was 
ately met by his landlord, who accosted him 
hus: “John, I intend to raise your rent;’ to 
vhich John replied: “Sir, I’m very much 
bliged to you, for I cannot raise it my- 
lf.’———Why is a snipe like a man in love? 
secause he lives on a moor (amour). A thief 
ho broke out of jail in Ohio the other day, be- 
1g captured, told the sheriff that he might have 
seaped, but he had conscientious scruples about 
avelling on Sunday ! ““ What right have you 
» be sick?” said a schoolmaster to his pupil. 
A constitutional right,” was the reply ——A 
.an in Brunswick, Me., proposes to construct a 
ying machine. All he wants ismeans. There 

no doubt in our mind but the machine would 

ake the means fly, if nothing more.——“ Mr. 
peaker,”’ said a member of the Jamaica Legis- 
ture, discussing a bill for the regulation of the 
aber trade, “I know these timber merchants 
be most egregious rascals—I was in the tim- 

v line myself twelve years.””——It is an excel- 

it plan when you can’t get beefsteak nor 

hicken-fixings ” for dinner, to be satisfied with 

Ifish and potatoes.——Provoking itis, to have 

nan carelessly tread on your foot, and then 

ologize by saying : “‘ Excuse me, sir, 1 thought 
ar foot was a brick-bat !’——“ Poppy, what’s 
ant by a Jewish passover?” ‘It means 

ocking down an Israelite, and then throwing a 

aerset over him.”-——In the museum at Hifa- 

in is a flea-skin containing seven misers’ souls, 
en rich men’s consciences, the “ principles” 
seven leading politicians, seventeen old bach- 
rs’ hearts, and all the remaining sweetness of 
enty old maids.——Is it not reasonable to 
pose that when a young lady offers to hem 
ibric handkerchiefs for a rich bachelor, she 
us to sew in order that she may reap ?——If 

would lose your last friend, all that is neces- 

y is toserve your last shilling in a similar 
mer. Of all scarecrows, there is none that 
equal an empty pocket——There was an 
‘ss manner of announcing marriages in the 
len time,” which it is quite refreshing to revert 
‘casionally. Witness the following, from the 
liamsburg Gazette, of 1776: “On Sunday 
iing last, Mr. Beverly Dixon to Miss Polly 
aders, a very agreeable young lady.” 


Wews Glanees. 


RPENTINE IN THE ARTS.—The uses of rosin and tur- 
ne seem to increase with every development of in- 
ve talent. In painting, in printing, in soap making, 
‘specially in lightning, its use seems to be almost 
rsal. It forms an important element in many 
cal operations, and it is estimated in a late commu- 
on to the London Society of Arts, that from two to 
thousand dollars worth is consumed annually in 
merican India rubber manufactories. 























*RARY Labon.—There is no labor more destructive to 
1 than that of periodical literature, and in no spe- 

{mental application, or even of manual employ- 

, is the wear and tear of of body so early and so se- 
felt. The readers of those light articles which ap- 
) cost so little labor in the various publications of 
ty, are little aware how many constitutions are 
. down in the service of their literary taste. 





T IMPRESSIONS OF A Rastroap.—Dr. Duff, speaking 
railroads that have recently been constructed from 
a, Says that some of the old incredulous Brahmins 
sal, when persuaded to be eye- witnesses, have been 
ocking their foreheads in @ sort of agony, and ex- 
g. as the mighty train rolled swiftly along, that 
imeelf, their god of the firmament, had no such 
» as that. 





£R OF CnuRCHES.—There are within a radius of 
‘sabout the Old State House, Boston, 52 Ortho- 
! Baptist, 27 Episcopal, 83 Methodist churches. 
an increase of 88 within ten years. The total 
of members of these churches is, Orthodox, 
Baptist, 7914; Episcopal, 3288; Methodist, 5616; 
*,819, an increase of 5044 in ten years. 
$$$ —$_$_$+-20e 
T Repty.— Madam,” said a doctor one day to 
her ofa sweet, healthy babe, ‘the ladies have 
me to inquire what you do to Pave sucha lovely, 
iniformly good child.’ The mother mused for a 
over the strangeness of the question, and then 
ied, simply and beautifully: ‘‘ Why, God has 
ya healthy child, and I let it alone.” 





p Exampis.—The justice of John Bull is fre- 
sharacterized by sound sense. A London magis- 
ely sent a lady to jail in default of paying a fine of 
‘ted on her for haying given a certificate of good 
c toa dishonest domestic. We hope none of our 
a housekeepers ever endorse bad ** help” in order 
\ of them. 





tina.—After wading through a dismal winter like 
such a serap as the following from ‘ Dore” is 
ry: ‘*The people of warm countries only live 
‘days. They have no time-marks of the seasons 
m how far they are on in the journey of life. 
y miss the annual resurrection of man and 





“AINTY OF TRADE.—The number of failures in the 
ates in 1850 was 2707. The average of liabilities 
vd at $20,000, which would give an aggregate of 
0. The probability is, creditors have received 
er cent. of their claims, leaving a clear loss of 
,000,000. 





A Black Hawk mare, five years old, owned by 
vard, Esq., of Salisbury, in Vermont, was re- 
ven from Salishury to Brandon and back, a 
“fourteen miles, on a@ wager of 325, in fifty- 
ites. The mare won the race. 





a 
No man who can read is content to have a 
read to him by another. The moment you lay 
neet, he picks it up and reads the paragraph 
f he could * believe his eyes," but couldn't 
rs. Queer, isn’t it? 








———_____ + <= + 
Nt To Tue Decarocus.—A writer in the Con- 
roposes the following, as the eleventh com- 
-thou shalt not waltz. 





Literatures —A writer in Putnam's Maga- 
hat our high literature will necessarily take 
snd especially the dramati 








SN i i 
Within twenty days, the past winter, seventy 
frozen to death in northern Iowa and south- 
in. 
-The Hindoos in large numbers are petition- 
rument to abolish polygamy by law. 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


F.S.—The nearest of the fixed stars is supposed to be 
about twenty billions of miles from u 

L. K., Cincinnati.— Kosciusko died at Soleure, in Swit- 
gerland, in 1817. 

8. C., Roxbury.—The last king of Algiers was Hassein 
Pacha, who was proclaimed dey in 1818, but dethroned 
by the French in 1830. 

Lapipary, West Medford, Mass.—The diamond mines in 
Brazil were discovered in 1730. The largest diamond 
sent to the court of Portugal weighed 1680 carats, or 
twelve ounces and a half, and was valued at 224 mil- 
lions of pounds sterling! 

Heratp.—Coats of arms are supposed to have originated 
with the northern nations who overwhelmed the Ro- 
man empire. 

Quenry.—The resplendent nature of the sun is believed to 
arise from a luminous atmosphere, or, as it has been 
called, photesphere, which is the source of light, and 





eat t season 

A. A.—Mrs. Somerville Speaks of a meteorite that passed 
within twenty-five miles of the earth, and which was 
estimated to weigh 6000 tons, and moved 20 miles in a 
second. 

E. 8. B., Buckingham, Pa.—The New England Congrega- 
tionalists keep the Sabbath in the manner you mention. 

EqQuestrian.—Demarest gives upwards of twenty varie- 
ties of the horse, and his catalogue is by no means 
complete. 

Arrt-Stupent.—Copy drawings and engravings very spar- 
ingly, but draw largely and carefully from busts, mod- 
els of the extremities, etc. Then study Nature dili- 
gently, and imitate her as closely as possible. 

. M.—Philosophers are still in doubt Tether any heat 
is emitted by the moon’s rays. 

Mrs. A. J., Winchester, Mass.—The coral honeysuckle 
inhabits the southern parts of the United States, and 
Mexico. Its flowers have no fragrance. It was intro- 
duced into Europe in 1656. 

JURYMAN.—Sudden provocation may be an excuse for 
striking another with the hand, or with a stick held in 
the hand, without the intention to give a deadly blow, 
and though death may ensue, the party may not be 
guilty of murder. 

. Il.—The holly grows in Europe as well as America. 
“Among the Romans it was customary to send boughs 
of holly to friends with new years’ gifts, as emblematical 
of good wishes. 

F. M., Jr.—The great Sicilian earthquakes which destroy- 
ed Catania and M0 other towns and villages, with 
100,000 people, occurred in 1692. 

TsLescopr.—T'he highest mountain in the moon is caleu- 
lated to be 23,800 feet in altitude. 


¥ > 
COLD WEATHER A MORAL AGENT. 

The editor of the New England Farmer says : 
“ Fireside amusements are the peculiar blessing 
of Providence, to compensate us for the depriva- 
tions of winter; and there is probably more 
poetry, as well as more good practical philosophy 
engendered in the family circle, around the win- 
ter evening fire, than in the field, or even in the 
closet.” No one, who will reflect upon the sub- 
ject a moment, will fail to endorse the latter as- 
sertion ; and it isa very consolatory conclusion 
to arrive at, considering that here at the north 
we must keep up evening fires in nine months 
out of the twelve. But the fact is indisputable. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the climate of 
Iceland, the inhabitants are remarkable for their 
sesthetic aspirations and culture, and are so con- 
tented with their fireside and home enjoyments, 
that they consider their frozen island the most 
blessed abode on earth. 

To one nurtured in a tropical clime, it would 
appear as if a cold snap would make its victims 
snappish, and a freezing spell of weather beget a 
freezing demeanor; but from experience, we 
know that hospitality is never warmer than when 
the skies are mostunkind. Lovemaking is never 
more energetic than in the chimney corner ; there 
are sparks on both sides of the grate or andirons 
—and many a latent passion has been kindled 
into a blaze by the ruddy fire on the household 
hearth, in the reflection of which every face 
seems bright, genial and cheery. 

Then, where is music heard to better advantage 
than in the snug, warm drawing-room? Music 
in a midsummer moonlight is very well to talk 
about ; but the night air plays the dickens with 
violin strings and lungs, and serenades are very 
apt to produce rheumatisms both in the romantic 
young gentleman who twangs his guitar by the 
back piazza, and the romantic young lady who 
airs her thin attire at the chamber window. And 
books and papers—how enjoyable they are by 
lamp and firelight! So if the cold weather 
hangs on till June even, let us make the best of 
it, and remember that there is a silver lining to 
every cloud, and a bright as well as a dark side 
to every picture. 








Consorrye.—After wading through a dismal 
winter like the past, such a serap as the follow- 
ing from “Dore,” is consolatory : “ The people 
of warm countries only live half their days. 
They have no time-marks of the seasons to tell 
them how far they are on in the journey of life. 
How they miss the annual resurrection of man 
and nature !” 


+ woe > 


Swart Reriy.—The late Rev. Dr. Isaac was 
both a great wag and a great smoker. “ There 
youare,” cri@@ a young lady, who surprised him 
one day with a pipe in his month, “at your idol 
again.” “Yes, madam,’ 
“burning it.” 





replied he, coolly, 





Persoxav.—Miss Juliana M: uy, the American 
prima donna, now in London, is a consin of 
Charley May, immortalized by his dashing 
dragoou achievements in the Mexican war—the 
Murat of the American cay alry. 


—e Gf -DOS>- 





PERVERSION OF ScRIPTURE.—A loafer read- 
ing in the Old Testament this phrase, “Go to 
the hee, thou sluggard,” thinks it must be a mis- 
print, and that ‘‘lee’’ should be ‘‘ hed.” 





~_—ooe > 
Woman's Ricuts.—In Marblehead, a lady 
has been chosen keeper of the town pound. We 
suppose stray husbands will be pounded—as they 
deserve. 
SS ee 
Senxstnte Motrro.—A wedding ring, of the 
year 1594, has ciphers and date, and on the in- 
side this inscription : ‘‘ One Quiet both Happy.’ 
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A coop Tcrx.—He who receives a good 
turn, deserves another—even if it’s the twist ofa 
note-shaver’s vice. 





PARDONING CRIMINALS, 

The present governor of New York shows a dis- 
inclination to use his pardoning power freely. We 
are told that a deputation lately went to Albany, 
with a numerously signed petition, to get a rogue 
out of Sing-Sing, and were told by the executive 
in very emphatic language that it couldn’t be 
done. Of late years, executive pardons have 
been so liberally used, in many States, that the 
law has been robbed of half its power. A mor- 
bid sympathy for criminals has taken the place 
of stern justice, and rogues have known very 
well how to play on the generous and too sus- 
ceptible feelings of the community. False or 
exaggerated philanthropy has done a great deal 
of mischief. No doubt many a man experiences 
amoral change for the better, when secluded 
from that society he has outraged, and left to 
calm reflection within the four walls of a prison. 
Many convicts are fit subjects for executive 
clemency. But it is not every criminal who puts 
ona long face, and begs for good books, and 
talks of a change of heart, who is to be trusted. 
There are Uriah Heeps in jail, as well as out 
of it. 

It does not follow as a matter of course that 
every man who picks his neighbor’s pockets, or 
tightens his cravat of a dark evening, is ‘ mor- 
ally insane,” and an object of pity instead of 
punishment. Above all, we think those men 
sent to prison for crimes against life should be 
narrowly watched and made to serve out their 
fullterm. It is better to be on the safe side. We 
have been drifting into a state of feeling which 
regards incarceration for crime as rather a mis- 
fortune, and looks upon the inmates of prisons 
as “poor fellows,” victims of the law’s vindic- 
tiveness. They are mostly men, who, with the 
lights of civilization blazing all about them, liv- 
ing in a favored land where competence and 
wealth are the rewards of honest industry, where 
the laws which govern the people are made by 
the people, choose to ignore the honorable paths 
open to the enterprise of all, to outrage the laws 
which they themselves helped to make, and to 
rob, mutilate, or assault their brethren. When 
taken in illegal acts, they are fairly tried and 
calmly sentenced for their offences. Their fate 
is hard, to be sure, but they know that the way of 
the transgressor is hard. Make it easy to avoid 
the full penalty of crime, and of course you in- 
crease the incentives to crime. To pardon of- 
fenders except on the very best of grounds, is to 
commit an outrage on society; and that public 
opinion is very unsound which loses sight of the 
interest of all in excessive sympathy for those 
who are the least deserving of it. We are afraid 
that in too many cases petitions for pardon are 
too lightly signed and thus the best interests of 
society tampered with and jeopardized. 





SPRING TIME OF YEAR, 

Spring is certainly coming—there is some con- 
solation in that! It may be slow in its approach, 
but it will not fail us. Incredible as it may 
seem, we shall actually lay aside our overcoats, 
abandon our fires, polish up our grates, and re- 
move our stoves—those horrible abominations of 
civilization which must be endured. Itis rather 
difficult to believe, to be sure, that the grass will 
ever glitter in the dew upon the Common, or 
that the great brown elm-skeleton by the pond 
will be clothed with verdant foliage; but yet 
these things are to be. After all, the vicissitudes 
of climate incidental to a high latitude are inter- 
esting. How should we appreciate the tropic 
warmth of midsummer, had we not experienced 
the arctic severity of midwinter? How could 
we relish Dr. Kane’s book, if we had not our- 
selves scen the thermometer fourteen degrees 
below zero? Contrast is the life of life—the 
cream of the cream. Ah, we shall glow yet ina 
torrid atmosphere, and, as the ice rattles in our 
glasses, we shall bless Jack Frost for the delicious 
souvenir ! 





Fisnermay’s Luck.—The following account 
of an English fisherman, from the Knickerbock- 
er, isa good one: A friend, late on a Saturday 
afternoon, hailed him as he was skilfully “ essay- 
ing the wily fisherman’s art”? for trout, with: 
“Hallo, there! Got anything?” ‘Got any- 
thing’? of course not. J only came here last 
Wednesday !”’ was the reply, as the patient an- 
gler once more cast his patent fly. 





Facts.—The following fact shows that man- 
kind has not degenerated, physically, from its 
ancient height. The oldest coffin in the world is 
that found in the great pyramid of Egypt, and 
the sarcopphagus is only six and a half feet long. 
That civilization does not dwarf us is proved 
by the fact that savages do not exceed us in size. 

Liect. Henry A. Wise, U. S. N.—This 
gentleman, whose nom de plume is “ Harry 
Gringo,” is an established literary favorite in 
England. His “ Tales forthe Marines” has been 
republished in London, and meets with an ex- 
tensive sale there. 








Tue Cost or Syow.—The cost of clearing 
the snow from streets and roads in Massachusetts 
this winter, has beenabout $1,000,000. But the 
increase of crops from the “ poor man’s ma- 
nure”’ will more than pay all expenses. 





SuaksrearRe anp Niacara.—lIt is supposed 
that the bard of Avon intended a complimentary 
allusion to the great American cataract, when he 
wrote, “ what a fall was there, my countrymen!” 





German Turatse.—The Germans of this 
city have theatrical performances on a handsomely 
mounted stage at the Turn-halle, 677 Washing- 
ton Street, on Monday evenings. 





A Drve.—Beautiful Circassian girls are 
quoted asa drugin the Constantinople market. 
We thought this traffic had been put an end to. 

P 





“Tne Mysteriovs Miner.”—The reader 
will tind the conclusion of this admirable story 
on page 71 of this number. 





Worcester, Mass.—A very handsome new 
theatre has been opened in this thriving city. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

The first hat manufactory in this country was 
established in the town of Danbury. 

Mr. A.C. Fuller, of Philadelphia, lately distrib- 
uted 6000 loaves of bread to the poor of that city. 

The world always appreciates a good book, 
and healthy brains never lack customers. 

The stone used by the “N. E. Earling Club ” 
weighs thirty-five or forty pounds. 


Astory is going the rounds of a volcano hav- 
‘ | 
| 


ing burst forth near Circleville, Va. 
S 


A first-class hotel is to be erected on the site | 


of the Maverick House, lately burned down. 

A piece of Lake Superior silver, just mined, is 
valued at over one thousand dollars. 

Moses Shepard, a Friend, of Baltimore, lately 
died, leaving $600,000 to found an insane asylum. 

At Athens, Geo., billiard tables are taxed $500, 
and liquor must be sold by the quart. 

The mayor of New York wont license cabmen 
with broken down horses and shabby vehicles. 

Thirty thousand dollars have been subscribed 
for the first railroad in Kansas. 

The citizens of Washington county, Minnesota, 
demand the expulsion of the Sioux Indians. 

The Ohio valley raises twice as much produce 
as England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Eighty-eight persons killed themselves in New 
York in 1856—the same number in ’55. 

A new book is announced, called “ The Pro- 
gress of Ruftianism in New York City.” 

The banking capital of New York is now over 
$96,000,000. 

James Lawrence, Esq., has given the Mercan- 
tile Library Association a portrait of Hancock. 

A preacher, walking through a graveyard, said, 
“ Here lie the dead and here the living lie.” 

Love is a heavenly feast which none Lut the 
truly sincere and honest can partake of. 

To cure deafness, tell a man you’ve 
pay him money. It is infallible. 

An amateur farmer lately said the “ Iydraulic 
ram was better than merino for fleece.” 

The natives of Japan called the magnetic tel- 
egraph bichara angier—wind speech. 

Coral ornaments for ladies are much in vogue, 
especially with light ball costumes. 


come to 
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A WARNING, 

The awful death, by his own hand, of Hugh 
Miller, the great self-taught Scotch geologist, one 
of the most remarkable thinkers of the age, is 
fraught with solemn warning. It was the direct 
consequence of mentalover-work. ‘To the great 
work in which he was engaged, and which he 
had just completed at the time of his death, he 
sacrificed his health of body and mind. Hours 
after other men had retired to rest, his lamp 
burned in his solitary study. Over-taxed nature 
at last avenged the outrage ; the delicate fibres of 
the brain gave way beneath the gigantic strain to 
which they were subjected. The sufferer at times 
felt “as if a sharp poignard had been driven 
through his brain.” At last, haunted by con- 
stant visions, shuddering with vague terrors, sur- 
rounded by nameless spectres, his irresponsible 
hand destroyed what life was left in him. But 
the suicide had been committed before that. The 
pistol-shot was but the consummation of suicidal 
practices. A great light, that might have poured 
its rays on the world for years to come, is thus 
suddenly extinguished. It behoves all enthu- 
siasts in science and literature to heed this lesson 
well. It is nobler to fall a victim to high aims, 
than to the pursuit of worldly pleasures ; but no 
man, whatever be his pursuits, has a right to 
trifie with his health. We believe that mental 
over-work has slain its thousands. ‘The victim 
is unconscious of his danger to the last, and then 
his mental powers suddenly give way—and he is 
hurried instantly to the asylum or the grave! 





ORIENTAL TYRANNY, 

Mr. Knighton, author of “ Forest Life in Cey- 
lon,” and other works about the East, stated in a 
recent letter that the last king of Kandy, Sir 
Wickrama Singha, was an unmitigated tyrant, 
who ordered the wife and family of his prime 
minister to be seized when the offender had him- 
self escaped. The poor woman, with her four 
children, was brought out in front of the palace, 
and, in presence of the king, her children’s heads 
were cut off one by one and thrown into a large 
rice mortar, the pestle was put into the mother's 
hands, and she was ordered to pound them, under 
penalty of being disgracefully tortured. She did 
so. ‘The tyrant was dethroned by the British in 
1815. 


—t om > 


Satutations.—The custom of uncovering 
the head and taking off the hat, or even simply 
touching it, is a relic of the old disarming of the 
days of chivalry, the removing of the helmet to 
indicate that the party thus exposed himself to 
the mercy of an enemy. 


+—woe> 





Boston Harror.—A correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post says: #‘ A port of New 
England that is closed by ice but once in more 
than a dozen years, and but twice in a quarter of 
a century, may be considered as tolerably adapted 
to the purposes of commerce.” 





A Cuance.—An example has been set in In- 
dia by a Hindoo widow marrying again. For- 
merly Hindoo widows, it is well known, were 
used as kindling staff to the funeral pyres on 
which their dear departeds were burned. 





Errects OF Fasnion.—A young bride in 
Canada died lately in consequence of having her 
head frozen from exposure to the air, her bonuet 
being, of course, worn on the back of her head. 

soe 

Tue Reason ’vy.—A cockney appearing with 
acostly new far cap, explained it by saying: 
“ Ven the veather’s co 
—a very fur-fetched pun. 


‘der ve vears hotter caps” 





Tosacco.—The people of England spend 
$40,000,000 a year for tobacco. Lovers o of the 
weed, “put that in your pipe and smoke it.’ 





Lirerary.—Mr. Bancroft, the historian, has a 
private library, containing 12,000 volumes 








THE GREAT 


AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 


IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, FOR 
SIX CENTS PER COPY. 


The only thoroughly established, finely flustrated. and 
carefully edited paper of its classin the country. Full 
each week of attractive tales, sketches, editorial 
gossip, stories of the sea, poetic gems, and 

foreign and domestic news. A whole 
volume of ongina!l reading in each 
number, and an average of 
twenty engravings per week. 


NO FIRESIDE SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 
(> The ladies like it. 


Co> The gentlemen enjoy it. 
CO Children are delighted with it. 





The number for the present week embraces the foilow- 
ing contents: 


“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Aleala. A 
Story of the Throne, the Altarand the Forest.” A novel- 
lette of much interest, by Eugene Scrive. 

* Keep thy Heart young, snzas by FRANK FReeLove. 

“The Young Carpenter's First Crime,’ astory by Emma 
CaRRa. 

* Snow-Wreaths,” lines by Mary C. Graxsts 

‘The Spectre,” a legeud of Granite Island, by J. Grar- 
TON ALLEN. 

* What is it?” a beautiful effusion by Miss Canoune 
T. Hentz. 

** Serenade,” by Jonn Ross Dix. 

“Gossip with the Reader.’ 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A graphic representation of the British Mail Steamer, 
coming up Boston Harbor through the ice, on ove of 
those Arctic days during the last month. 

View of a group of Persian Infantry. 

Representation of Egyptian architecture, giving a view 
ofa shop at Cairo; an open apartment of an Egyptian 
house; entrance toa private house, and the court ofa 
private house. 

We give another of our large two-page pictures, in Bil- 
lings’s superb style, faithfully delineating the discovery 
of America by ‘Columbus. “This picture is interesting 
from its historical associations, and is in some respects 
the finest of the series we have yet given. 

Portrait of one of Boston’s well-known sons, Adam 
Wallace Thaxter, Jr., Esq. 

A fine scene in Winter Street, Boston, during the great 
snow storm of the last month. 

A large whole page picture, representing that youthful 
prodigy, ae W. Marsh, in eight of his principal comic 
characters 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

&>> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Pictro- 
RIAL, whem taken together, for $4 UO per annum. 








Foreign Ftems, 


There are three hundred and sixty thousand 
houses in London. 

Senor Moron, a Spanish political writer and 
orator of note, has been lodged in the jail of 
Valencia. 

A great-granddaughter of Corneille, Mme. 
Veuve Girard, nee Corneille, died recently in 
France, at the age of eighty-five years. 

A writer in the London News says that last 
year a portion of polar drift ice was diverted by 
the winds, and actually brought into the port of 
Arce hangel. 

Lord Palmerston has granted to Mrs. Laurie, 
widow of the author of the well-known work on 
“Foreign Exchanges,” and other subjects con- 
nected with commerce, £100 from the royal 
bounty fund. 

Among the wedding presents given by M. de 
Morny to his bride, are the diamonds of the 
Queen of Oude, which were lately purchased for 
the count in London. It is stated that he paid 
as much as £29,000 sterling for a single necklace. 

It is stated that the minister of the interior of 
Austria has made a gencral prohibition, hitherto 
applicable only to certain provinces, by which 
the Jews are prevented from manutacturing or 
trading in church vases, crucifixes and images 
of saints. 

The King of Naples reeently has had the be- 
nevolence to cause one of his three thousand 
political prisoners to be set at liberty (the sur- 
geons having certified that his dungeon fever 
would prove mortal within  four-and-twenty 
hours). 


Dewdrops of Tlisdom. 


A great fortune in the hands of a fool is a 
great misfortune. 

Learn to hold your tongue. 
Zacharias forty weeks silence. 

White hair is the chalk with which Time keeps 
its scores—two, three, or fourscore, as the case 
may be—on a man’s head. 

The reputation of a_man is like his shadow— 
gigantic when it precedes him, and pigmy in its 
proportions when it follows. 

Lord Chatham said: “I would inscribe on 
the curtains of your bed, and on the walls of 
your chamber, ‘If you do not rise early, you 
can make progress in nothing.’ ”’ 

The prosperity of man lies in this one wort 
education. Convey humanity to this fi i 
of happiness, and you bestow everythi 
means of power and greatness. 

A kind word to the unfortunate, while it 
lights hope’s taper in the heart and brightens 
the future with a gleam of sunshine, leaves a 
priceless satisfaction in our own breasts. 








Five words cost 






One evening, after a weary march through the 
desert, Mohammed, camping with his followers, 
overheard one of them saying, ‘I will unloose 
my camel and commit it to God.” Onwhich he 
took him up, and said: “ Friend, ¢éc thy camel, 
and commit it to God.” 


Hoker’s Wudact. 


Costume for dog days—Muslin. 

Why is a cowardly soldier like butter? Be- 
cause he is sure to run when exposed to fire. 

“Don’t crow before you are out of the 
woods,” is politely rendered: “Do not jubi- 
late prior to emerging from the forest.” 

Young Lady (to matter-of fact parent).—Papr, 
how much staft do you think there is in this 









dress? = Papa.—Humph! I should think it was 
all stuff and nonsense ! 

There is an old proverb which says that con 
tentment is the philosopher's Brown 








says it’s very 
either one or the other. 

Mr. Charles Cooper, of Loughborough, will 
hang out the lid belonging to the pan which was 
stolen a few nigh 
it will send w 





nohody ever found 










what night he will fetch 

ecent advertisement read as fullows 
sd Stole n.—A watch, worth a hundred dollars. 
If the thief will return it, he shall be informed 
where he may steal one worth two of it, and no 
questions asked.” 

A Turk asked an American to lend him a 
rope. ‘My rope,” said the American, “is 
being used to tie ap flour.”” ‘“ How,” demand- 
ed the borrower, ‘can you tie up flour with a 
rope 2” “« Because,” said the American, “1 can 
tpl a nee tw any use when I do not wish to 
lend it 








Quill and Scissors. 


The laboring classes in France make not the 

ightest scruple in devouring cats, which they 
consider a delicacy at least equal to a hare ot 
a rabbit. This is so well known and uoder 
stood, that no careful housewife, who entertains 
the least re for her grimalkin, will suffer it 
to _paass the eshold outwards, while workmen 
this description are employed in the vicivi 

The New York Times says: ‘ We hea: a 
merchant living up town, who paid one of his 
servant girls, recently, three dollars in) Spanish 
silver pieces, Which he had brought up from his 
store for that purpose. By this stirewd man 
cuvre he saved—an 




















course he lives in a stone front and is rich; sach 
4 tnan could not remain poor.”’ 








In FE Igin township, county of Hastings, Can- 
ada, marble nearly white is found, mixed with 
blue and gray tinted with blue. Forty or fifty 
acres of the quarry have already been explor ii 





e land is owned by Billa Flint, M. P. The 


beep from Belleville is twenty cight and a 
half miles, and there is extensive water power on 
the Scootomatta River, very near the quarry. 


A woman has jus t been condemned by the tri- 
buna! correctionnel of Rouen to the penalty of a 
tine of coe for the offence of sticking a post 
age stamp, which had been used before, upon her 
letter, ‘1 his extraordinary sentence was because 
the woman had set up a fraudulent defence. 
Capt. Lewis B. Hodges, of the packet ship 
E. Z.,” has been presented with 2 gold medal 
by the British Life Saving Benevolent Associa- 
tion, for his courage and humanity in rescuing 
the crew of the British ship John Garrow, on 
the 8th of December last. 

The Montreal Pilot, speaking of the Cunard 
line of steamers, says that the line has so far 
prosecuted its passages without a single 
loss of life to any of its passengers. 
deed remarkable, if true. 





case of 
This is in- 


The Missouri Democrat states that there are 
twenty-three wild-cat banks in the State of Tli- 
nois, located in the swamps of Egypt, and the 
forests elsewhere, with a circulation amounting 
in the aggregate to three und a half millions. 

Persons whose range of vision is limited by 
brick walls, are near-sighted in far greater num- 
bers than the same number of inhabitants re- 
siding in the country. ‘The eyes of sailors be- 
come almost telescopic. 

Franklin’s grave is in the Christ Churchyard, 
Philadelphia, the congregation of which is so re- 
duced by removals and changes, that it is pro- 
posed to erect a church elsewhere, and efface the 
old one and the graveyard attac hed. 

The Lock Haven (Pa.) Democrat says that 
two students from Lewisburg, took a trip to their 
home in Clinton county, afew days ago, which 
they reached by skating on the canal, a distance 
of sixty miles in six hours, 

An aged German, named Seraphino, described 
as “a gentleman of eminent gravity, highly ac- 


| gomplished, and master of several languages,” 


| public lands. 


has been arrested in New York for manuiucturing 
spurious coin. 

The Hawaiian government have recently dis- 
charged its army, retaining only a small com- 
pany of thirty soldiers, to protect the town dur- 
ing the shipping season, as well as the whole 
kingdom against ‘ fillibusters.” 

John T. Sandford, the postmaster at Florence, 
N. Y., detected in rob bing letters, plead guilty in 
court, and was sentenced to ten years imprison- 
ment. He had sustained for half a century an 
unblemished reputation. 

The largest cod we ever heard of, was taken 
by Captain Nathanicl Blanchard, of Swampscott, 
a veteran fisherman. It we ighed ninety-four 
pounds, undressed, and seventy-cight, dressed. 


A ship propellor, to be used in the northern 
whale fishery, is fitting out at Providence. She 
will be cominanded by Captain Sowle, formerly 
of the ship Sea, of Warren, R. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
says that great care should be exercised in eating 
oysters atthis season of the year, as many of 
vem are in an unsound condition. 

During the year 1856, the land agent of the 
State of Maine conveyed 29,152 acres of the 
The receipts of the land office 






were $148,087, 

A concert has been originated in Cincinnati 
for the relief of the pe to which the price of 
admission is one ready-made parment, either new 


| or second-hand. 


The Lowell Advertiser says one of the legis- 
lators from that city conceived the idea of culti- 
vating peat from the seed ! 

Marriage may as effectually be prohibited by 
the expenses of millinery, ware and house fur- 
nishing, as by a police regulation, 





Marriages. — 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Samuel N Bryant 
to Miss Sarah E. Mausfield. 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Samuel Wentworth to Miss 
Martha H. Hannah 

by Kev. Mr. Eddy, William H. L Smith, Eeq. to Miss 
E-ther Willard 

Ly Kev. Mr. Williams, Mr. John Power to Miss Ellen 
Suilivan. 

By | a Mr. Haskell, Mr. Peter Howe to Miss Mary 





Tie v. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Alpheus B. Ellis to Miss Eliz- 
abeth Paddock 
Kev. Mr Dexter, Dr. James Morison, of Baltimore, 
to Miss Mary L. Sanford 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Thomas H 
Luther to Mies Sarah E Batchelder 















At Camb port, by Rev Mr. Harrington, Mr. Edward 
Souther to Miss ‘Caroline A.M. Blake 
At Dore wr, by Kev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr. Jefferson 


Pratt to Miss Milley A. Tileston 

At Melrose, by W. J. Farnsworth, Meq., Mr. Francis 
Deshon to Mises Hannah J. Grover 

At Newton Centre, by Rev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. George K 
Ward to Mise Elvira Morse 

At Natick, by Rev. Mr. Nason, Mr. M. M. Washburn 
to Mise Mary J. Lane. 

At Lyun. by Rev. Mr. Jewell, Mr. James W. Sweetser 
© Miss Adaiine Augusta Shaw 

At Marblehead. by Key. Mr. Dean, Mr James E Brown 
to Mies Sarah A. Bray 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Jatber M. Eaton 
to Miss Ann D, Pierce 


Deaths. 


Capt. Thomas Fro’! hinghor,, 




















Int its ; Pi agg 
pais bay 70: Mre. Adeline Keyee 2 acy M 
K fe of Dr. George E Bigelow; Mise hereh Cc ace re; 


Mr ena Seaver. 33; Mre. Nancy Hancock Ke 
Mise Louisa Elizabeth Barnes. 21; Mre. Lucy Wade 
At Chelsea, Mrs Ei mira Baboock, 22; Mrs 








| Winde 


At Dorchester, Mr James W. Worsley, 27 

At Somerville, Jacob Atkinson, Faq.. of Boston, 40 

At Malden, Mre. Mary E Bullivan. 27 

At Lynn. Mics Betsey Wheeler, of Salem, 75; Mra. Elie 
sheth Jackson. 24, Mrs. Catherine L. Thomas, go 

At Salem, Mrs. Martha Manning. 4, Mr Timethy 
Byrnes, 45 E 

At Hingham. Mr. Henry J. Gardner, + 

ryport, Mr. David Woodwell 6%: Mre Mary 





Capt. Richard Adams 92 
At @aliebury. Mr. Warren Fowler, 3 
At Gloucester. Wilow Abigall faywood, 3 
At Rockport, Mr Renjamin Colby, Jr . 2 
At Amesbury. Mise Ketaey Bo Drew, of 
Mr Zaccheus Hic — 

t Sutter Mrs Elizateth 76 

At New Bedford, Widow Pattenes Bennett, of North 
Rochester. 7 

At North Easton. Mr. Nathaniel Howard. 79 

At ®pencer. Mre Harriet Wateon, 

At Viywouth. Mre Elisabeth F fherman ®) Mre 








At Brewster, Mr. Zobeth Berry, 87 
At Provincetown. Keuben Goudepeed. Kaq . 77 
At Georgetown, Me, Mr. Jotham Trafion, #6 











she lost—sixty cents of 
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<SeS THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 22> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
KIND VERSUS UNKIND WORDS. 


eee eee 
BY JOHN W. ALLEN. 


How quickly the heart 
Is made to smart 
At a word unkindly spoken; 
While a gentle word, 
By the sorrowing heard, 
May heal the beart that’s broken. 





The child that grieves, 
And the deep sigh heaves, 
And weeps almost to blindness, 
Will forget its pain, 
And be glad again, 
When it hears the words of kindness. 


The poor and the rich— 
It matters not which; 
For all are subject to sorrow— 
Are delighted to see 
In immensity, 
The signs of a bright to-morrow. 


As words nothing cost, 
80 nothing is lost 
If none but kind words are given; 
For each would be sure 
That he is secure, 
And has the kind favor of Heaven. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


MY HUSBAND, 
AND HOW I WON HIM. 


BY MARIA T. RUSSELL. 


I map been watching Mrs. Ransome’s face for 
an hour or more, thinking how soon the light 
would be gone out of it, and how we should miss 
its kindly look, and how completely friendless I 
should be, if it were not for the new attachment 
I had found, when she woke, and smiling feebly 
upon me, asked if I wasn’t weary of standing 
over a sick bed. When I answered that I never 
wearied of doing anything for her, she drew my 
face down to her lips, and kissing me, told me 
she did not know what she should have done in 
this long illness, but for her little girl. 

“Tt was bread cast upon the waters, when you 
took the motherless child home, wasn’t it, auntie ?”’ 
said I. 

“ Yes, indeed it was!’ she answered, “ and it 
has returned me fourfold. But isn’t it most time 
for Edward ?”’ 

“Tn an hour, if the coach comes in season,” I 


id. 

“Then go out and walk in the garden to rest 
yourself, dear, and you can send Jane to sit by 
me. You do look very tired, and you will need 
all your strength, my child.” 

I kissed her hastily, for any allusion to her 
approaching change always brought the tears. 
Then summoning Jane, I went out across the 
piazza and down by the lake side. Though it 
was rather past the first of September, the weather 
was very sultry, and the landscape had all the 
appearance of midsummer. Great battlements 
of fleecy clouds lay motionless in the sky, looking 
down at their shadows in the lake, undisturbed 
by a ripple; the trees were motionless, even the 
aspen leaves had forgotten to flutter; there was 
no sound but the chirp of a cricket, and the hol- 
low bubble of the little underground brook that 
flowed across our garden. 

I sat down on the flat stone, beneath the old 
pine tree by the lake side, and thought of the 
great change that was coming to our household. 
An orphan, without kin or intimate friends, 
and dependent for love and protection upon the 
noble-hearted woman who had taken me when an 
infant from my dying mother’s arms, and cherish- 
ed me from that time, as her own, I might well 
look with dread upon the event which was to take 
her from me. But for one thing, I should be 
utterly friendless, for her only son had always 
misunderstood and disliked me, and was not 
yery likely to change his opinion and feelings 
now. Ihad little to expect from him, but O! 
how much from that other one whose image was 
seldom absent from my mind, even in its most 
sorrowful moods. 

How selfish we are! Even then, I could 
think with a joyous thrill of my lover, and forget 
the approaching death of my benefactress, and 
the sorrow of her only child, in my anticipated 
happiness. 

“A copper for your thoughts, my lady !” 

The voice brought the blood to my cheek, and 
T started up from the rock, and stammered out 
that Thad been thinking of Mrs. Ransome, and 
how soon we should lose her. 

“No you wasn’t thinking of her at all!” he 
said. “ Your mind was on something pleasanter 
than that, Louise. Now confess that you were 
thinking of me.” 

I tried to say that he should not be so vain as 
to imagine me thinking of nothing but him, but 
he stopped my month playfully, and making me 
sitdown again, put his arm round me, though I 
begged him to consider that some one might be 
looking. 

“Let them look, if they wish!” he exclaimed. 
“Ifa man can’t put his arm round his betrothed 
wife, it’s a pity. But now, Lon, you were think- 
ing of me, wasn’t you ?” he asked, looking mis- 
chievously into my face. 

“No matter whether I was or not,”’ I answered. 
“ What made you think so ?”’ 

“For the best reason in the world. That I 
am always thinking and dreaming of you,” he 
answered. 

I drew a little closer to him. He would soon 
be all I had in the world. For a while we looked 
out on the lake, while he played abstractedly with 
the rings on my finger. 

“ How old is this son of Mrs. Ransome who is 
coming home ?” he asked, suddenly. 

“ Nearly thirty,” I told him. 

“And is he handsome, and talented, and in- 
teresting, and all that 2” he asked. 

I smiled a little, for I saw the drift of his in- 
quiries, and I was willing that he should not 
feel too sure of me. 

“Yes,” T answered, “Mr. Rangome was called 
fine-looking, and very attractive, though he could 
be rather disazreeable, when he wished to be.” 

“‘ How long has he been from heme ?” 





“Nearly all the time since he was of age,” I 


answered. He had been at college, and then 
went to Europe for a tour, which he prolonged 
very much. He had been away now for three 
years, travelling in South America and California. 

“‘T suppose you were always great friends?” 
he asked, looking earnestly at me. 

I laughed at him, when I asked if he didn’t 
think brother and sister should be friends. 

““Nonsense!”’ he cried. ‘‘ He’s no more your 
brother than I am, Louise; and the fact is, I’m 
rather afraid of this paragon. 


| hair, calling me her dear child, and telling me 


| and I went out immediately. 


ce PE Be | 
should think it was on account of her son’s treat- 
; Ment. 


Mr. Edward was out in the garden when 
I told her, and she drew my swollen face down 
by hers on the pillow, and gently smoothed my 


where I must always look for consolation in all 
my troubles. Her son came in while I lay there, 
I think he must | 
have said something about it, for I heard her say: 


| “ Poor child !’”’ she is having her first sorrow.” 


When he comes | 


home, and you are taking care of the old woman | 


together, I’ve a suspicion that my game will all 
be up.” 

“Please not to call her the old woman, Mau- 
rice,” I said. 

“T beg your pardon, dear. I'll say anything 
you wish, but you sce, I’m jealous of everybody 
youlove. You wont grow to love him better than 
me, will you, Louise ?” 

I looked at him in a way he understood, for he 
kissed me and said he knew I wouldn’t, only 
when a man loved, he was always afraid of losing 
his idol. And then I told him how Edward 
Ransome had been jealous of me when his 
mother first brought me home, a little baby ; how 
he had always quarrelled with me when a boy, 
because his mother ought not to love anybody 
but him, and how, since he had been a man, he 
had treated me with coldness, and seemed always 
to be suspicious of me. That re-assured him, 
and very charitably hoping that we might hate 
each other cordially, for which I boxed his ears, 
he talked of the time when he should be in busi- 
ness, and would come to take me home with him. 
He was going into business with his father the 
next year, and his health was now so well estab- 
lished, that he might do so much earlier than he 
had intended. In the mean time, I was to write 
very often, and to be sure that I loved him 
always. As for him, there was no fear of his 
forgetting. All the danger was of my being 
fickle, as women too often were. 

I scolded him for such an ungallant assertion, 
and getting away with difficulty, went in to Mrs. 
Ransome. She was sleeping again, and I be- 
thought myself that Mr. Edward’s chamber had 
no flowers in it, as it always used to have when 
he came home. So hastily gathering some, I 
filled the vases on the mantel and bureau, and 
putting a little glass with one rose and some 
geraniums in it on the dressing-table, I laid his 
new dressing-gown on the easy chair, put the 
slippers we had worked before it, and half-closing 
the blinds, went down and sent Jane to carry up 
some iced water on a tray, with glasses. 

By the time that I had given the invalid her 
medicine, and smoothed back her hair, and bathed 
her hands, the coach drove up to the end of the 
avenue, and I heard Mr. Edward’s quick step on 
the gravel walk. Iwas so afraid of her being 
agitated, that I went out hastily, and met him on 
the portico. He scarcely noticed me, except to 
ask for his mother, but I expected nothing better 
and didn’t care. 

“ How is she?” he asked, in a trembling voice. 

“ She is comfortable, but you must remember 
that she cannot bear much, Mr. Ransome. You 
must be calm.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he said, impatiently, but 
he went in quite calmly. I saw him fall on his 
knees by her bedside, and put his arms round 
her, and I closed the door softly, and went out to 
see that his supper was prepared. I went to the 
door once or twice, and heard them talking, and 
sobbing sometimes, so I began to be afraid of the 
excitement for her, and at length I went in, and 
begging pardon for the intrusion, told Mr. Edward 
that his supper was ready, and that his mother 
ought to rest a while now. He started up im- 
petuously. 

“ By what right do you interfere ?”’ he said. 

“My son! Edward, she knows best,” Mrs. 
Ransome said, feebly, very much distressed. 

Ilooked firmly in his face. ‘ Your mother has 
but little strength, Mr. Ransome,” I said, “‘and I 
wish to keep her for you as long as possible. If 
you reflect a moment, you will see that I am rea- 
sonable. If you wish to keep her long and make 
her happy, you must control yourself.” 

He seemed to be ashamed of his anger, and 
held out his hand to me. 

“ You must excuse my haste, for I am very 
weary and unhappy,” he said. 

I took his hand cordially. ‘‘ It’s of no conse- 
quence about me,” I answered. “ When you 
have some tea, and are rested, you will feel bet- 
ter, and then you can take my place by your 
mother, only you must not talk much to-night.” 

Mrs. Ransome did not require much attention 
during the evening, as I wheeled asofa up by the 
bedside, and put some pillows upon it, and leav- 
ing the mother and son together, crept out into 
the garden to meet Maurice, who always came for 
a few moments to see me there, after my charge 
had fallen into her first evening nap. He was 
waiting in the avenue for me, and without speak- 
ing, drew my arm within his, and led the way to 
the summer-house. When we were seated, he 
told me that he had just received a letter, calling 
him home immediately, to take charge of his 
father’s business, while he went to Europe to settle 
some unexpected difficulty. I knew that he 
must go before long, but I was in no state of 
mind to bear so sudden a departure (for he was 
to go in the morning), and forgetting all my 
pride, clung round his neck, weeping, and begging 
him not to go. It was very unreasonable, but it 
pleased him to see that he was so necessary to 
me, and holding me closely in his arms, he called 
me fond names, promising to love me always, and 
to come for me at the first opportunity, when we 
would be married, and have no more partings or 
trouble. We spent an hour or two, as lovers 
usually do, when they part to be separated by a 
wide distance, and with one long embrace, and a 
promise to be true to one another, we parted at 
the garden door, and I stood watching to see his 
figure in the moonlight, and then to listen to his 
footsteps until I could not distinguish them from 
the bubble of the brook. 

It was fortunate for me that the sick-room was 
partially darkened, for my face was swollen with 
weeping, and in spite of my best efforts, a great 
gush of tears would come every little while. But 
the next day Mrs. Ransome discovered that I was 
in trouble, and I told her the cause, lest she 


And then he asked her some questions, and she | 
answered them in a low voice, and I heard him 
say, “what a pity!” and then I went up stairs 


| lest I should hear something they did not intend 


| T should. 


After that, though Mr. Edward seem- 
ed to like me no better, he treated me with a 
grave kind of consideration and respect, for he 
was very noble-hearted and kind to every one 
against whom he had no prejudice, and impetuous 
as he was, would not willingly have trodden ona 
worm. 

The weather remained fine for several weeks, 
and Mrs. Ransome appeared better, and in excel- 
lent spirits. Her son was almost always by her 
side, and tried to treat me more kindly than he 
had always done, out of consideration for her 
feelings. Perhaps an interview we had one even- 
ing, shortly after his arrival, had something to do 
with it. He had said something to me that she 
noticed that morning, and just at sunset I met 
him in the back garden, going down to the lake. 
So I stood still in the path before him, and asked 
him to listen to me a moment. He opened his 
eyes rather wide, and bowed without saying any- 
thing, and I just plainly said, that unpleasant as 
it was for him to know it, his mother had much 
affection for me, and was wounded at any symp- 
tom of misunderstanding between us. I said I 
didn’t care how he treated me when we were 
alone, he might be as haughty, or as rude as he 
pleased ; but I wished for his mother’s sake, that 
he would put some restraint upon his feelings in 
her presence, and we would try to kcep up an 
appearance of friendship, that there might be 
nothing to trouble her last days. 

He looked very much astonished, and hardly 
spoke at all, but bowing, passed on, as though 
he had something new to think of; but from that 
time he treated me with great respect in his 
mother’s room, and I think really thought better 
of me than before. 

But I cared nothing for his feelings or acts, as 
long as my benefactress seemed so comfortable 
and happy, and as long as every week brought 
me such a long, loving letter from Maurice. 
Those letters were my delight. Howl] slept with 
them beneath my pillow, taking them out to kiss, 
when I waked, how I read them again and again, 
never wearying of the fond expressions in them, 
any girl who has given her whole heart away, 
and has no doubt of the future, can tell. I was 
happy in spite of absence and constant anxiety. 

But Mrs. Ransome began to fail towards the 
close of October, and on the very last evening of 
the month, called us round the bed to give her 
last commands. She called us her dear children, 
and begged us to be united as brother and sister 
for her sake. She told her son that I had been a 
most faithful, tender daughter to her, ever since 
my childhood, an inexpressible comfort to her in 
her hours of sickness, and begged him to be a 
friend and protector to me whenever I should 
need one, and she asked me to remember if her 
son should be in trouble and need a friend, that 
he was the darling and pride of her heart, and 
that any kindness done to him, was a kindness to 
her, even though she should be in her grave. 
She said some other things to us, and then she 
slept a while, and her senses wandered until the 
next morning, when she died so softly that we 
did not know when she went. 

I never saw a man more stupified with grief 
than Mr. Edward was. Even though he had ex- 
pected her death, it seemed to fall upon him with 
a sudden shock. He would sit by her after she 
was dressed for thegrave; he could hardly be got 
away from the coffin when she was buried ; and I 
had to go at midnight, in the chilly November 
nights, to lead him away from the grave. When 
he grew somewhat more composed, the will was 
opened in our presence, and to my surprise, I 
was named as an equal heir with him, to his 
mother’s large property. I don’t know whether 
he was aware of this fact before, for he exhibited 
no surprise ; but I was unwilling it should remain 
so. Isaid firmly that I only wished for enough 
to live simply upon, in the cottage where my 
benefactress had died; that however much she 
might have loved me, I had not the rights of a 
daughter, and I should give all the bulk of my 
property to her son, who was the heir. 

Mr. Edward seemed surprised out of his sor- 
row for a while, and joined the notary in request- 
ing me not to do so rash a thing without reflection. 
And he added that his mother had an undoubted 
right to dispose of her property as she chose, and 
that he had so much respect for her memory, 
that he did not wish to alter any decision of her’s. 
But I said she had done thus, to let the world 
know she considered me as achild, and not a 
dependent, and that I was quite sure that if she 
were living, she would approve of my resolution. 
When they found me determined, they gave up, 
and the will was drawn and signed, conveying a 
large property from me. What did I care for 
wealth? I had youth, health, and my darling 
Maurice. Surely these were sufficient for me! 

I wrote to Maurice, telling him all the particu- 
lars, and waited anxiously for an answer, for I 
expected a little praise for my honesty. I thought 
it would be so sweet. I did not hearfornearly a 
fortnight, and then Mr. Edward brought me home 
a letter. I went to my chamber, and broke the 
seal with a smile on my lips, for I could almost 
hear Maurice call me “‘ dear little simpleton,” or 
his “ foolish little pet,” as he had done so often. 
How my very heart sank as Tread! The letter 
was short and stern, reproving me for doing so 
foolish a thing without once consulting him, and 
saying that I had alienated much of his regard, 
by taking such an extraordinary step. My spirit 
rose against the injustice of his reproof, but my 
heart was deeply wounded, and I shed bitterer 
tears than ever I wept before. 

It was near tea-time, and I had to bathe my 
eyes and go down to the table. Mr. Edward 





darted a quick glance at me as I went in, but 


more during the meal. 


seemed engrossed in his papers, and said nothing 
As soon as possible I 
crept away and went to her grave. It was cold 
there, but it comforted me to lay my head where 
her’s had been put, and wept silently, for I could 
not help thinking that my lover had not shown 
the noble spirit I had worshipped in him, think- 


| of charity, of study, and of self-improvement, 


| growing young and strong again, and when four 


ing him all I had wished for, and dreamed of in | 


my romantic girlhood, and I was deeply and 
bitterly disappointed. I did not know that any 


and going into the house with me. 

“This is very dangerous, Louise,” he said, 
calling me by that name for the first time, “ you 
will make yourself sick in this way. Now let me 
speak of your affairs for a moment, and we wont 
talk of them again. Your friend does not approve 
your action in relation to my mother’s will. I 
knew he would not. Now it was my mother’s 
wish thatsher legacy should be settled upon you 
and your children, and if you consent it shall be 
so now. I should not wish her property and 
home to go into the possession of a stranger, but 
you have been very kind to her, and I don’t 
wish that your happiness should be sacrificed 
through any mistaken sense of honor.” 

My spirit rose at his words. ‘ It is no mistaken 
sense of honor!’ Lexclaimed. “It is a simple 
act of justice. I owe everything to your mother, 
a thousand times more kindness than I can ever 
repay, and I have no right to anything here. I 
am only an alien, as you have often told me, 
Mr. Ransome.” 

“T beg your pardon for it now,” he said. 

“You need not,” Tanswered. “ It was noth- 
ing but the truth, and Ihave always feltit. I wish 
to retain this little place, because it was hers and 
she loved it, and I keep enough to prevent my 
suffering ever, for I know that she would not 
have wished me to be penniless. Anything 
more would be encroaching on your inheritance, 
which Iam too independent, and too honest, I 
hope, to do. You are very kind to make the 
offer you do. It is like her, and like you, but I 
would break my heart a thousand times before I 
would take a cent of it.”” 

He looked very earnestly at me. ‘ You have 
the right spirit,” he said, ‘ but there are few in the 
world who feel so. What if this sense of honor 
comes in competition with your best hopes ?”” 

“TLetit come!” I said. “I will have a good 
conscience, if I haven’t a friend in the world.” 

“You will always have a friend while I live,” 
he said, gently. ‘‘ You must not forget that my 
mother requested that, and I wish to fulfil her 
commands entirely. I am going away for a 
year, and in the mean time, I wish you to let me 
know if there is any emergency needing my 
presence, and to call upon my agent when you 
are out of funds. You will not refuse to do tnat ?” 

I said that I would not, and asked when he 
was going. It was the very next day, so I made 
what little p tion was ‘y, and bade 
him good-by, too much absorbed in my own sor- 
row to care for his coming or going. 

I did not hear from Maurice for nearly three 
weeks, though I wrote twice after the receipt of 
his letter, and I suffered an agony of fear and 
sorrow, in that time. At length a letter came, a 
very kind, affectionate one, though not like the 
others, but I comforted myself with the thought 
that his anger was wearing away, and that we 
should be united again. | I wrote at once, telling 
him how lonely I was, and asking him to let me 
hear as often as possible, for it was my only con- 
solation; but nearly three weeks elapsed again 
before I heard, for which delay he pleaded business 
as anexcuse. At length he wrote only once in a 
month, and the letters grew colder and colder, 
and in the spring ceased altogether. It was then 
that I had expected him to visit me, and for 
some time I watched daily with an ever-increasing 
fear and despair at my heart, for he was my all, 
and I had poured out my whole heart upon him. 

When I had nearly given up all hope of seeing 
or hearing from him, I received a letter from Mr. 
Edward, announcing that he should visit me for 
afew days before sailing for Europe. It was 
necessary for me to exert myself and rise out of 
the despondency and list! of my life, and 
I succeeded partially, though Mr. Edward seemed 
very much shocked at my appearance, and said 
that I looked ten years older than when he saw 
me last. I said that I had been sick, which was 
true, and there the subject was dropped, though 
I think he wished to say something to me, but 


dared not. 
One evening he brought me home a daily 


paper, and on opening it, the first thing I noticed 
was Maurice’s marriage. I was standing in the 
bow-window, and Mr. Edward saw my face 
cMange, and caught me just as I was falling. It 
was a long time before I was conscious, and then 
he was rubbing my hands, while the housekeeper 
bathed my face. I heard her tell him that my 
heart had been breaking for ever so many months, 
and I heard him say, “ Poor child! how she must 
have suffered!” And then I opened my eyes 
and tried to rise. Mr. Edward helped me toa 
chair, very tenderly, and waited upon me as 
though Ihad been ababy. It put me in mind 
of his mother’s way, and then tears came fast 
when I thought how much I needed her now. 
But after a night’s meditation I was calmer. 
The blow had struck deeply, but 1 knew now 
that all hope was past, and I made a great effort, 
and resolved to be mistress of myself from that 
day. Mr. Edward talked with me very kindly, 
and even offered to give up his projected tour if 
his presence could do me any good, but I would 
not hear of it. Time, and my own sense of right 
and self-respect were all that could heal the 
wound, and I parted very kindly from him, and 
entered upon my lonely life. 
heart, if not in fact. 

Time is the best physician for spiritual diseases, 
and his ministrations are so unobtrusive and un- 
suspected that the cure is all the surer. In six 
months, though the wound festered still, I could 
think how foolishly I had laid my heart open to 
it, and could despise the one who dealt the blow. 
In one year I could not have received his love 
again, for all the wealth of the Indies, and was 
growing contented, and even happy, in my 
studies and various employments. In @ year 








A widowhood in 





more I was busy and hopeful, interested in plans 


years had passed, I was all the better and stronger 
woman for my disappointment, with no sting in 
my heart, and no distrustin the warm professions 
of friendship and devotion that I received from 
my circle of friends and admirers. 

Tonly heard from Mr. Edward at rare intervals, 


| for he was either wandering in distant provinces, 
; or leading a gay life in the capitals, and had 
one was near, until Mr. Edward took hold of me | 


and lifted me up, drawing my arm through his, | 





little opportunity to think of me. Nearly four 
years after his departure, when I had not received 
a letter for several months, he wrote to me from 
Liverpool, that he was very sick, almost too 
much so to travel, but should be at home in the 
course of the summer, and begged me to receive 
him under my roof, to care for him a little while, 
and then lay him by his mother. 

I was greatly shocked, and waited anxiously 
for some other news from him, but two months 
passed without a word. At length I received a 
letter from a physician in Philadelphia, saying 
that Mr. Ransome was under his charge, and 
would probably never be able to proceed any 
farther, and wished him to announce the fact to 
me. I sat until deep into the night, thinking of 
my benefactress, and of her only child dying 
there among strangers, with no kind hand to 
bathe his head, or bring his draughts to him, or 
sit by him through the long nights when he must 
toss wearily on his pillow, and long for the 
mother who, when she lived, hardly allowed tho 
wind to blow on him, and my resolution was taken, 

Hastily packing a few things, I snatched a 
little sleep just before the day was dawning, 
and then leaving ample directions with my 
faithful girl, I started for the city. It was 
eleven o’clock when I reached the office of our 
lawyer, and the clerk said he was out, and would 
start for Philadelphia that afternoon to see a 
friend. I went directly to his house, where I 
found him, and after some argument about his 
being able to find the best of nurses, and leaving 
Mr. Ransome in good hands, I obtained his con- 
sent that I should accompany him. We started 
immediately after dinner, and as there were no 
rails at that time, we had a long, tedious journey, 
and were almost exhausted before we reached the 
hotel where Mr. Edward was stopping. 

It was late in the afternoon when we arrived, 
and I only waited to wash, and take a little hot 
tea, before I requested to see the sick man. The 
waiter had told him that some friends had arrived, 
without saying that one was a lady, and when I 
entered the room with Mr. Andrews, the twilight 
was so deep that he did not know me. 

“Here is another friend who could not be per- 
suaded to stay at home,” said Mr. Andrews. 

I held out my hand to the invalid. “ You 
have a welcome to give your mother’s protege, 
have you not, Mr. Ransome?” I asked. 

“ Miss Henshaw! is it possible that you have 
taken so much trouble to come and sec me?” ho 
said, faintly, stretching out his hand. 

“ Did you think I would leave your mother’s 
son to the care of strangers ?”’ I asked. 

“You were always kind, and you loved my 
mother too,” he said. “I am glad to see you. 
It is pleasant to hear a friendly voice again.” 

He tried to reach some water, and I gave it to 
him, adjusting his pillows when he sank back, 
and bathing his forehead, which was very hot. 

“ Ah, that seems like old times; that seems 
like my mother,” he said, with a sigh. 

We spent a part of the night in his room, and 
then I went to my room until the morning. 
When I went to see him afier breakfast, he was 
looking very sick, and seemed exhausted, and I 
knew that he had not had the attention he needed. 
I had seen the physician when he went out, and 
heard his decision that his patient could not pos- 
sibly live, and I was glad to find Mr. Edward 
alone. 

I could not help starting when I saw his face 
by daylight, and he noticed it. 

“ You find me much changed,” he said, “ but 
I suppose there will be a greater change yet. 
You are improved much from what you were 
when I saw you last, though,” he added. “ You 
don’t look a day older than when I went home to 
see my mother die.” ‘ 

“I am well and very happy,” I answered, 
“but I wish to say something to you while we are 
alone, if you can bear any excitement. Shall I 
say it?” 

“ Say anything you please,” he answered, turn- 
ing languidly on his pillow. 

I sat down where he could not see my face. 
“You remember the charge your mother gave 
me on her death-bed?”’ 1] said. ‘ You have not 
needed my services before, but now the time has 
come when I can repay something of the great 
debt lowe her. You need a faithful friend now, 
and with God’s blessing I mean to be that friend 
to you, if you will permit me.” 

He tried to see my face, and stretched out his 
hand towards me. “ Thank you a thousand 
times for your goodness !"’ he said, with much 
feeling. ‘I never did you justicgand since I 
have been lying on a sick bed, I have thought 
much of it, and wished to ask your forgivences.”” 

“We wont speak of those old things now,” I 
answered. “ You have been very generous to 
me, and I have nothing to forgive. But what I 
wish to say is this. You say that you have no 
hope of recovery, and the physician says so too; 
You need a constant watchfu!ness and care, such 
as no one can give you. 
miserable hours.” 

He sighed deeply. 


You must pass some 


“T do lie awake, thinking 
of my mother, and wishing she were here to 
nurse me,” he said. 

I spoke as quickly as possible. 
a wife can give you such care. 
me a right to nurse you, and be with you always, 
a wife’s right, Mr. Ransome?” 

He rose up on his pillow and looked at me in 
astonishment. “Are you in earnest’’’ he ex- 
claimed. “ You, #0 fresh and healthy, to tie 
yourself to a dying man like me! 

My face burned, and my eye sank under the 
piercing glance of his, bat I would not give up my 
point. “I know itis unmaidenly for me to offer 
myself thus,” I said, “but it is the only way in 
which you can be nursed as you ought, and I 
cannot bear to think of her ouly child lying neglect- 
ed, or wanting anything, while I have health and 
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Will you give 
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strength. T have set my heart - 
You wont refuse me t”’ 

“TL ought not to accept sack « 
would not be honorable,” he said, 
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his pillow with a sigh 
share of life's blessings 
and now I must drink the dregs 

“T beseech you to consent |" l« 
deeply by his desponding tone 
you will not repent it, and Tam sa 
You will not refuse me again, will 

I wept as 1 spoke, and stood 
in my earnestness, for T thought « 
my dear, lost frend, and ber dying 
to be a friend to her only child. 

He took my hand and looked ve: 
“IT don't kne 
to resign this last blessing, when it 
acceptance,” he said, more to hima 
“No, Louisa, if you will persist 


my face a moment. 


yourself, I will not refuse you.” 
I thanked him, with a light heart 
find Mr, Andrews. I never saw a1, 
tonished than he was, and for a time 
refused to listen to my arguments 
much pleading, aad a resolution as + 
1 won him over, and that very after 
married, 
settled. 
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told me, that I could make a better 
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comfortable. My husband! How 
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strength. I have set my heart on this thing. 
You wont refuse me ?”” 

“J ought not to accept such @ sacrifice. It 
would not be honorable,” he said, in a low voice. 
“J might live a long time, Louisa, and you 
would be tied to my sick bed, when you should 
be enjoying your youth and health. No, it 
would not i“ right,” he added, sinking back on 
his pillow with a sigh. “I have enjoyed my 
share of life’s blessings. Ihave had the foam, 
and now I must drink the dregs.” 

“J beseech you to consent !” I cried, touched 
deeply by his desponding tone. “I know that 
you will not repent it, and I am sure I shall not. 
You will not refuse me again, will you?” 

I wept as I spoke, and stood up by his side, 
in my earnestness, for I thought of nothing but 
my dear, lost friend, and her dying charge to me 
to be a friend to her only child. 

He took my hand and looked very earnestly in 
my face a moment. “I don’t know that I ought 
to resign this last blessing, when it waits for my 
acceptance,” he said, more to himself than to me. 
“No, Louisa, if you will persist in sacrificing 
yourself, I will not refuse you.” 

I thanked him, with a light heart, and went to 
find Mr. Andrews. I never saw aman more as- 
tonished than he was, and for a time he absolutely 
refused to listen to my arguments. But with 
much pleading, and a lution as strong as his, 
I won him over, and that very afternoon we were 
married. There was but one more thing to be 
settled. I would not have my husband think that 
I had married him for any pecuniary advantage, 
and no one else should be able to accuse me of 
sucha thing. He had already made a will, giv- 
ing me the bulk of his property, thinking, as he 
told me, that I could make a better use of it than 
any one else ; but I burnt it myself before them 
all, and the next day I had another drawn, in 
which I was only named for a small legacy. It 
was of no use for them to reason or persuade. I 
was determined, and I had my way. From that 
time I had no thought buat to make my husband 
comfortable. My husband! How strange it 
seemed to me to know that I wasawife! Icould 
scarcely realize it when the excitement was over, 
and our friend had gone home and left me to the 
quiet,monotonous duties of the sick room. I would 
often close my eyes while he was sleeping, and 
wonder if it was not all a dream, and I still at 
my country home, quiet Louisa Henshaw, with 
my books and pets. He, too, seemed to feel as 
strange in the new position of things as I. Often 
when I had watched through the night with him, 
has he taken my hand, and asked if I did not 
repent of my marriage. He seemed to be con- 
tinually troubled lest I should regret that. 

But I never did regret it, fora moment, and 
the duties of my new life grew dearer to me, 
daily. I began, after atime, to feel the same 
fondness for the sick man, that one feels for an 
infant. He was mine, and he was dependent 
upon me for every comfort, and I found no place 
so pleasant as his sick room, no occupation so 
welcome as some little service for him. At first 
I had called him by the old names of Mr. Ran- 
some, and Mr. Edward, but it seemed so formal, 
that one day I asked him ifI should not call him 
Edward, as his mother had doze. 

“T have been wishing that you would, but did 
not like to ask you,” he said, very much pleased, 
and from that time I always called him by his 
name. It was so with other familiarities. I was 
very guarded for some time, treating him with all 
the old, distant respect of manner, but it was 
very hard to keep it up, when I lifted him back 
and forward, and bathed his face and hands, and 
sat by him so many hours while he was sleeping 
or waking. Gradually I fell into many of the 
affectionate familiarities of a wife, and instead of 
being repulsed, I was met gratefully, as though 
he had longed for some tenderness, and had not 
dared to ask for it. 

At last, he always stretched out his hand to 
take mine, when he was about to fall asleep, and 
slept hours with it held against his heart. Then 

he would draw my head down beside his upon 
the pillow, and smooth my hair until he was 
weary, or lie talking or silent, with his arm thrown 
round me. I went out every morning for a 
short walk, and always brought him in a bunch 
of fresh flowers, for he was passionately fond of 
them, and would weep over them sometimes 
when he was weak and nervous. One morning, 
we had been married three months,and the reserve 
was wearing away from us, I came in with my 
daily offering of tlowers, and his face wore such 
a happy, bright expression, as I entered, that I 
went up to him and parting the hair on his fore- 
head, stooped down to kiss it. I had never done 
so before, and as my lips pressed his brow, I was 
almost sorry, fearing he might not like it; but to 
my surprise he threw his arms round me, and 
pressing his lips to mine, held me there a moment, 
whispering, “‘God bless you, my dear wife!” 
How precious those words were to me ! 

The winter wore away without any change for 
the worse, and when the warm spring days came, 
he was so much better that I took him out ina 
carriage sometimes, sitting with his head lying 
on my shoulder, and he could bear to sit up for 
an hour ata time, while I sat at his feet, reading 
or talking to him, He seemed to be entirely 
happy then, for he was free from pain, and his 
face used to wear a look of perfect contentment. 

When the summer came, we took a small house 
in the suburbs, where I tended him into such a 
state of health, that he was not obliged to lie 
down at all through the day, and could even take 
long walks with me into the fields, and work in 
the garden for hours together. The physician 
said another winter would develop the disease 
more fully, but distrusting the advice, I urged 
my husband to consult another, who gave him 
strong hopes of ultimate recovery, and advised 
us to seek a warmer climate, on t approach of 
cold weather. After some cons } 
cided on staying in New Orles 
husband had some acquaintances, 
first of November were settled there, taking a 
house that we might be able to live more as we 
had been accustomed. Very soon we had plenty 

of company, and as my husband's health grew 
better instead of worse, we went out often, for he 
said I had been housed already too much, for one 
so young as [. 
















But as this season pnt, the tender inter- 
course that had made the sick room so pleasant 
to me, and endeared my husband so strongly to 
me, gradually gave place to the polite, almost 
formal attentions of the society we moved among. 
I could not tell when the first coolness began 
between us, but it grew more and more, and by 
spring, although we were kind and attentive to 
one another, there was no fondness, no sign of 
tenderness ever displayed, no endearing word 
spoken. I reflected much about it, and tried to 
imagine wherein I had offended him, if indeed he 
was offended, which I could scarcely think, for 
his manner to me was exceedingly gentle and 
respectful, and as watchful of my comfort, as ever. 

Finally a dreadful thought crept into my heart, 
and grew stronger there. My husband’s affection 
had been only a sick room weakness, mingled 
with gratitude, and now that he was well and 
strong again, he wearied of me, and wished him 
self free. He was very proud, and it must chafe 
him to be bound to his mother’s dependant, when 
so many beautiful women would be proud to wed 
him; no doubt he would as willingly have died, 
as have a wife who forced herself upon him, con- 
stantly by his side. The thought was agony, 
but I cherished it day and night, drawing more 
and more within myself, and shunning my hus- 
band whenever I decently could. As for him, he 
seemed to regulate his conduct exactly by mine, 
and to indulge my wish to be absent from him, 
for I only saw him at table, andin the evening. 

Early in June we came home to the little cot- 
tage from which we had been absent so long, and 
were soon surrounded by a circle of friends, who 
left us to ourselves but very little for the first few 
weeks. As the summer heats came on, however, 
our house was empty of company, and we were 
thrown on our own resources again. How drearily 
that time passed to me! How hard I strove to 
be calm and self-possessed, to hide the sorrow 
that was eating into my heart, hourly, to treat 
my husband with the attention due him, without 
disgusting him with any show of yearning love. 

I lived in a constant excitement, and my frame 
showed and felt the effects. I grew pale and 
thin ; could scarcely walk any distance without fal- 
tering, and had no appetite for the tempting viands 
that my faithful Jane prepared for me. My hus- 
band asked me several times if I were not sick, 
or if he should not consult a physician, but I 
always answered that it was the heat, and I should 
be better. At last, after long reflection, and see- 
ing that my husband grew more and more de- 
pressed, and seemed uneasy in my presence, I 
resolved that I would offer to leave him, and thus 
make him as free as he could be. At least if he 
must be bound to me, he should not be compelled 
to endure my presence. 

I came to this conclusion one evening after 
tea, while I was sitting by the lake side, and I 
went directly up to his chamber where I knew he 
was, for I dared not stop to think, lest my courage 
should fail. I tapped softly at the door, and he 
bade me come in, supposing it was a servant, but 
rose at once when he saw who it was, and setting 
a chair, asked me to be seated. I sat down and 
told my business at once, without faltering, for I 
had worked myself up to a sort of desperate hard- 
ness. I said that when [had forced myself upon 
him, I had thought him dying, and had taken the 
step out of deep gratitude and affection for his 
mother. That now he did not need me any more, 
and that I was ible of my itabl to 
be his wife, being only a plain girl, and his 
mother’s dependant. That I regretted deeply 
my inability to make him as free as before, but 
would do all I could, and then I requested per- 
mission to go away, west or south, anywhere, 
it mattered but little where, so that we should be 
separated. I spoke rapidly, lest my strength 
should fail, and he sat listening, with his hand 
over his face. Then he got up without speaking, 
and began walking the floor quite fast. I got up 
also, for I could not stay there with him long and 
not betray my suffering, and hurrying to go out, 
asked if I had his permission. He came towards 
me and looked in my face a moment, and then 
he held out his hand. 

“You have suffered very much before asking 
this, Louisa,” he said, ina choking voice. ‘ For- 
give me for making you miserable,and since I could 
not die in the proper time, you shall be free in 
any way you wish.” 

I took his hand, and could not help pressing 
my forehead and lips to it, but he drew it away 
with some passionate exclamation I did not un- 
derstand, and walked to the window. I begged 
his pardon for the liberty and went out. I went 
down into the little parlor beneath his room, and 
threw myself on the floor beside the open window. 
I felt as though I should die. 

How long I lay there I know not, for such suf- 
fering takes no note of time ; but at length I heard 

some one coming slowly down stairs, and I knew 
it was my husband’s step, and lay breathless, 
lest he should see or hear me as he passed. He 
stopped as he crossed the hall, and then came 
towards me. I suppose he saw my white dress. 

“Louisa!” he said, stooping down and taking 
my-hand. ‘Louisa, are you asleep here?” 

“No,” Isaid, “1 was only tired and lay down 
to rest.” 

“ You are ill then, certainly,” he said, in an 
anxious tone, putting his arm round me asI rose, 
for I staggered and reached out my hand to sup- 
port myself. Ifhe had been coldor stern I could 
have gone away then and made no sign, but he 
supported me so kindly and tenderly, his voice 
was so gentle, his breath so near my cheek, that 
I could hold out no longer. I could die there, 
but 1 could not leave him. Throwing my arms 
round his neck, I clung to him, with my cheek 
on my shoulder, my breath coming fast between 
sobs and broken words of love, that I could no 
more have prevented than I could have stopped 
breathing. He held me closely to him, and I 
felt that his heart beat hard and fast. 

“ Louisa,” at length he whispered, “ what is 
it? Tell me what troubles you so, child.” 

“TItis hard leaving you. It is like death!” I 
said. All my pride was swept away before the 
great sorrow of parting. 

“Do you love me as much as that ?” he asked. 

“ Better than all the world!” I cried, looking 
up into his face, for there was som:thing in his 











on his lips, and a glad light in hiseyes. I could 
see that, even by the starlight. 

“Ts it indeed so, Louisa * say it again,” he said. 

“T love you so that I cannot live without you.” 

“And I you, my darling, my darling!” he 
whispered, winding his arms about me fondly. 
“ Will go away into some quiet place out of the 
way now?” he asked, at length. 

“Yes, when you will send me,” I answered. 
“T was only going to please you.” 

“ And you are not tired of me, Louisa ?” 

“No! but I thought you were of me.” 

“What a blind little thing you have been!” 
he said, smiling. ‘ Couldn’t you see that I wor- 
shipped you, all the time? See!” he exclaimed, 
drawing a ribbon I had lost from my neck out of 
his vest pocket, and kissing it. ‘That is the 
thousand and first time, Louisa, but you may 
have it now, for I have something better. My 
precious wife! Did you think I could be parted 
from you? There isn’t a place in the wide 
world but I would have found you in it. If you 
had hated me I would have kept near you as long 
as you lived, if only to look at you sometimes, 
and hear you speak. I have lived on that for a 
year, when I had no other hope. QO, if I had 
known that you loved me!” 

He was the same impetuous Edward Ransome 
of old times; the boy who had hated, the man 
who had scorned me, the husband whom I had 
won so entirely. He was mine, heart and soul, I 
loved him, and I was content 
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[concLuDED.] 
CHAPTER XXII. 


BINDING THE SHEAVES. 

From the hut in the mountains where the im- 
migrants lived the dreadful weeks till the relief 
came, they all set forth and passed safely into the 
valley of the Sacramento. Another day and 
there was but one Rose Banford—the other hav- 
ing become Rose Carrolton. Meiggs visited 
them at their home with the ticket for a passage 
to New York enfolded as a choice thing in his 
pocket book; and the happiness of the couple 
did not diminish his eagerness to avail himself 
of the privilege it secured. Besides the letter 
from Rose received by the hand of her cousin, 
others of later date awaited his return to the 
mines, brought up by Uriah the same day the 
relief party left. 

At last the day came when Eustace, Uriah 
and Anderson, with prospects fully realized, 
were to quit the life of gold diggers and return 
to home and friends. The previous night had 
been one for wide awake thought rather than for 
slumbered visions,—as the Irishman said of it— 
“the three together couldn’t do the common 
slaping of one.” The latter laughed, danced 
and sung ina demonstration of unmixed delight ; 
the Yankee went out and with his hat under his 
arm humorously apostrophized the spade which 
had done him so good service, subjoining sundry 
bequests of his mining toggery to those about to 
be left behind; Eustace, having received and 
acknowledged the hearty good wishes of all the 
district of miners, waited silent and thoughtful at 
the door of his cabin; then mounting a mule 
slowly rode away with his companions ; the gaze 
of the three lingering on the sod which covered 
poor Degrand. 

It may be remembered in this connection, that 
a letter had reached them through the agent at 
Sacramento, certifying from the mother the re- 
ceipt of her son’s gold, and suitably expressing 
her gratitude for the interference which had se- 
cured her from want in addition to her sore be- 
reavement. What share of the credit of the 
transaction was due to Lucy, Uriah best knew; 
there was a rumor among the other miners, that 
she accorded in the proceedings throughout, and 
that the plot was partly of her own devising. 
The returning Californians embarked at San 
Francisco, whither their luggage had preceded. 

One evening as the gallant boat, having passed 
out of the gulf, was rounding northward toward 
her destined port, Eustace walked the moonlit 
deck, watching the stars dissolving and flowing 
out in each wave of the ocean’s expanse, and 
musing fondly on bright eyes that waited his ar- 
rival. Anderson was chatting with some of 
the crew on one hand; on the other, leaning 
against the rail, sat Uriah, rapidly alternating his 
gaze between sea and sky and seeming not to 
descry either, as his lips now moved with some 
whispered utterance, and now stretched them- 
selves tightly across his white teeth in one of his 
characteristic, broad, comical smiles. 

“You appear to be astrologizing above and 
below,”’ observed Eustace, coming up and sitting 
by his side, “ and I conclude you read yourself a 
pleasant nativity.” 

“Well, yes,” was the response. “I begun 
thinking of a lame scholar o’ mine, that I set 
everything by; and from that I remembered a 
bit of a circumstance connected with Leck and 
the ghost seeing.” 

“« What was the circumstance ?”” 

“Why, you see, I was struck all of a heap 
when he come to me the first time and told what 
he’d seen. And I said to him that I wasn’t at 
all prepared to state my belief in the dead rising 
to mortal eyes, but yet there was a thing happen- 
ed to me and this ’ere lame scholar o’ mine, once 
when we were walking about dark in a lonesome 
place, that as often as I thought on’t made my 
heart beat awfully. He didn’t ask me to tell the 
story; and I guess I shouldn't 
there, if he had.” 

“ Do you tell it here ?” 

“No “objections. 


ha’ quite told it 


Ye see, the lame scholar 
used to walk out when I did sometimes; and 
one night after sunset, in the spring o’ the year 
when the dandelions and daisies was thick as 
spatter, and lots o’ thrushes was easin’ out their 
last chorusses, we went down an old road growed 
up to grass, where ’twas woods on one side and 





manner that gave me hope. There was a smile 
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the bushes ; but the sky was clear as a bell, and 
out of the woods anybody could’ see straight 
enough. Well, neither of us had happened to 
speak for some time, when—all in a second, as 
it were—says I, ‘ Laurie !’”’ 

“Hoot!” exclaimed Anderson, who had ap- 
proached and was listening to the story, “ you 
don’t say, Tompkins, that the lame scholar 
you’re always tellin’ about was a girl! Indade 
then, I always thought her a lad.” 

“Don’t you interrapt,”’ returned Uriah, feign- 
ing displeasure. 

“Says I, ‘Laurie, would you have a red-head- 
ed, crooked-legged, awkward, poverty-struck 
fellow like me? Laurie turned close to me, 
eryin’ right out, and says she—‘ Would you have 
a little, naughty, ignorant, clab-footed thing, 
such asIam? I put my arms roung her tight 
to keep her from falling, and says I—‘ Your club 
foot is better to me than all—I don’t mind, 
though, exactly how ’twas worded. We went 
home, and the next Monday mornin’ I started 
for Californy.” 

Through such calm, bright nights as this, and 
days as calm and bright, the boat sped on her 
course till one sunset there stood upon her for- 
ward deck three men with overjoyed hearts, gaz- 
ing on the glittering spires of New York. As 
Eustace crossed to the landing, a colored lad 
seized him by the arm with the hearty accost : 

“Guesses you might be the one the carriage is 
come for.”” 

“You’re mistaken, but a fine fellow for all 
that,” answered the returned Californian. 

A hand whose arm was lost in the press grasp- 
ed his own. Looking over the shoulders of some 
half a dozen, he recognized Mr. Banford. 

“You are indebted to Toby for being the first 
to salute you on your return,” said the latter, 
forcing his way to Meiggs’s side. 

“T will remember him,” was the reply of 
Meiggs, looking down into a pair of intelligent 
eyes with the negro locks crisping close above. 

“Let’s see if we can get through to the car- 
riage,” rejoined the merchant. 

“Hi, hi, hi,” laughed Toby, and striking out 
his arms like a pair of oars, he opened a way 
through the crowd for his master and the guest. 

That evening Lillian sought her mother carly, 
telling her that “though Rosie and the gentle- 
man who had come, both said she might stay 
with them in the parlor, she didn’t believe but 
they’d as lief she would go to bed.” 

“In consideration of my daughter’s happi- 
ness,” replied Mr. Banford, with mock gravity, 
when the young gentleman addressed him on a 
certain subject, “I suppose that I must consent 
to receive you as my son-in-law. But once, sir, 
Iset my face hard against you—when I found 
that you had gone to lead a dog’s life in Califor- 
nia for two long years, all for gold which was 
not needed.” 

“It has been a good discipline to me, sir.’’ 

“Very well ; and now I promise to give you 
Rose, provided you will accept a proposition I 
was on the eve of making you when you quitted 
New York. It is that you will become my 
partner in business.” 

We need not say how readily so excellent an 
offer was accepted. To describe the wedding 
that shortly followed, would be but to repeat the 
substance of many a glowing paragraph in the 
papers of the time, and which was a favorite 
theme for delighted comment in the circles of the 
elite for many a week afterward. A lovelier or 
happier bride never went to be the mistress of a 
tasteful and elegant abode. On the return from 
their bridal tour, Mr. and Mrs. Meiggs received 
through the mail a card of most liberal dimen- 
sions, on which was engraved—“ Mr. §- Mrs. 
Uriah Tompkins—Laura Williams ;” and pen- 
ciled on the reverse in the bridegroom’s school 
masterly hand, “ At home always.” 

Leck’s widow purchased an improved estate 
near Sacramento city, on which she resided ; but 
has not altogether lost the penchant for appearing 
out in fantastic disguise, as the miners of various 
districts may hereafter testify. According to 
Rose Carrolton, however, Lucy is a good woman 
and better neighbor. Through Rose she heard 
from her son, and immediately wrote, desiring 
him to come out and live with her; but Toby, 
with all due affection for his mother, ‘ couldn’t 
leave the hosses.” His decision was a boundless 

joy to little Lillian, besides being a real gratifi- 
cation to Mr. Banford and the whole family. 

He was before this promoted to the office of 
coachman, Oscar having as the reward of his 
derelictions been deposed ; and now standing five 
feet five or thereabout, the little chimney sweeper 
sits the box like the liveried servitor cf any king. 
When every fine morning Miss Lillie goes out 
for an airing, Toby’s cup of happiness gushes 
over. Often on these occasions they call at a 
pleasant home, and smiling Katy Anderson 
comes out and enters the carriage to bear the 
other company in her ride. Lucy has made a 
will securing to him her property. 

Jane found her scheme against the colored boy 
rebound upon herself; she was discharged from 
her place at the same time with her admirer. 
There was something emblematic in her going 
out that day prink and flaunting like a full 
blown, double poppy, and coming in shred, 
drenched and soiled like a street flag political 
that has done service through a stormy campaign. 

Rose and Eustace maintain a frequent and 
most agreeable correspondence with their Cali- 
fornia relatives. Rose Carrolton is delighted 
with her home and everything. They mention the 
prosperity of all those who formed the party over 

the mountains: Fisk bought jointly with Mr. 
Mason a ranche next the Engli 
Mason is now his wife. 

Their last letter to Mr. and Mrs. Meiggs re- 
peated the intelligence just received by them of 
the death of Carrolton’s aunt, who had made 
him her sole heir. 


shman’s; Etta 


he settlement would require 
his presence in England; whither he would ac- 
cordingly go in May, accompanied by his wife, 
and, they both earnestly hoped, by Eustace and 
wife, to make with them the tour of Europe. 
Eustace Meiggs is talked of with peculiar favor 
as candidate fur a high public trust. Bat wher- 
ever he may go, and whatever station fill, be will 
often think and speak of the days when he was 





field on the other. It was gettin’ duskish among 


one of the Gold Diggers of California. 
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| Potted Meats. 
| It sometimes happens to the ladies from some unforeseen 
circumstances, that large quantities of cooked meats, pre 
pared for a party which did not come off, perhaps, remain 
on hand, whieh are measurably lost. Such should be 
potted. Cut the meat from the bone, and chop fine, and 
season high with ealt and pepper, cloves and cinnamon 
Moisten with vinegar, wine, brandy, cider or Worcester 
shire sauce, or melted butter, according to the kind of 
meat, or to suit your own taste. Then pack it tight 
| into a stone jar, and cover over the top with about a 
quarter of an inch of melted butter. It will keep months, 


and always afford a ready and excellent dish for the tea- 
table 


Scorched Linen. 

When linens or musiins are scorched, in the getting up, 
without being actually burnt, a brown mark is left upon 
the spot, which may be removed by laying some of the 
following composition upon it, before the article is again 
washed: slice six large onions, and express the juice, 
which must be added to a quart of vinegar, with one 
ounce of pearl ashes. Boil the whole, until the mixture 
| becomes thick, and apply it to the scorched spot while it 
is hot. 

Water Proof Composition. 

One-half pound tallow, two ounces of turpentine, two 
ounces beeswax, two ounces olive oil, four ounces hog's 
lord. Melt the materials by a gentle heat. Rub the mix- 
ture on the leather a few hours before using. It should 
be rubbed on new boots or shoes two or three times before 
using them. By adding a small quantity of lamp black 


and increasing the quantity of beeswax an excellent 
black ball is obtained. 


Isinglass Jelly. 

Two ounces of isinglass to a quart of water; boil till it 
is dissolved ; strain it into a basin upon a slice of lemon- 
peel pared very thin, six cloves, and three or four lumps 
of sugar: let this stand by the fire for an hour; take out 
the lemon and cloves, and add four tablespoonfuls of 
brandy. 

Orange Biscuits. 

Take the grated rind of an orange, six fresh eggs, 
quarter of a pound of flour, and three-quarters of a 
pound of powdered lump sugar; put these into a mortar 
and beat them toa paste; put the paste into cases, and 
bake it in the same way as biscuits. 





Cleaning Stoves. 

Stove lustre when mixed with turpentine and applied 
in the usual manner, is blacker, more glossy and durable 
than if put on with any other liquid. The turpentine 
prevents rust—and when put on an old rusty stove, will 
make it look as well as new. 


To cure Cramp. 

A cold application to the bottom of the bare feet, such 
as iron, water, rock, earth, or ice, when it can be had— 
the colder the better. It will relieve in five minutes. If 
in the upper part of the body or arms, then apply the 
remedy to the hands al-o. 





Cooking Vegetables. 

If one portion of vegetables be boiled in pure distilled 
or rain water, and another in water to which a little salt 
has been added, a decided difference is perceptible in the 


tenderness of the two. Vegetables boiled in pure water 
are vastly inferior in flavor. 





A pleasant Perfume. 

Cedar wood split into little slips is very convenient for 
lighters, to keep handy upon the table or mantel-piece. 
They emit @ pleasant flavor when burning. Small strips 
placed in the clothes-drawers render the articles fragrant, 
and tend to keep away moths. 


Almond Pudding. 

Blanch one pound of almonds; beat them in a mortar 
to a smooth paste, with three teaspoonfuls of p-water. 
Add one gill of wine; one pint of cream; one gill of milk ; 
one egg; One large spoonful of flour. Boil half an hour. 





The Inkstand. 

This indispensable convenience is apt to become mouldy, 
and thus offensive and dirty, with time. Put into the 
ink thus placed for use a couple of cloves, and it will not 
become mouldy in any length of time. 





For Burns. 

The inside of a potato scraped and mixed with equal 
parts of olive oil, and turpentine in sufficient proportion 
to make a poultice, will form a soothing and healing ap- 
plication for burns. 

Frozen Vegetables. 

Frozen potatoes, turnips, beets, ete., may be cooked by 
washing them in cold water, then throwing them into 
boiling water and keep them boiling very fast unti! done. 
Veal Cutlets. 

Half fry your cutleta; dip them in a seasoning of bread- 
crumbs, parsley, shallots, pepper, and salt, and the yolk 
of an egg; enelose them in clean writing- paper, and broil 
them. 

Tooth Wash. 

The enfest, cheapest, most universally accersible, and 
most efficient, is a piece of white sonp, with a moderately 
stiff tooth-brush, every morning. 





Be saving. 
Never waste animal or vegetable refuse. The very soap 
suds from the laundry are rich manure. 


Candles. 
One candie kept well snuffed will give as strong a light 
as two with neglected wicks. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its 
TWELFTH volume nee the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary po ypularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of iilua- 
trated papers in this country, and shali continue to de- 
serve ite remarkable success The members of any family 
in which Bauwou's Pictoriat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

7~ It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine Lay avings each week 
It contains portraits of al! noted individuals, male 
or fe male, who may appear among us 
P It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Uv bien and publie buildings, north and south 

U7" It presents many large and eegant historical engrav- 
in e. of scenes worthy of framing 

rp It contains sixteen super royal oetavo pages of 
tales, 5, posent, sketches and varied miscellany 

ft It cannot fail to delight and Instruct every metibher 
of the fireside where it is @ Weekly Visitor 

(>= The beet writers in the country are engaged as 
reru! ontributers to Ballou's Pictorial 
t is admitted on ail hands to be the cheapest 
ae paper in the world’ 

Fad ke engravir - educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted malities 
7” it forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid ongre vin “ 
Thus forming @ paper original in its design, and» 
favorite in every part of our Union 


TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 









1 subscriber, one Year... .. +4 20 
4 wobecribers, “ 5 ; nw 
Ww “ “ “ : De 

Any person us terciee pubscribers at the inst 


sending 
rate, shall receive the thirternth copy greti« 
Any postmaster can receive a copy ef the paper to his 
own Poe at the lowest ciub rate 
[> Sample coptes sent when desired 
Published cach Batuapar, by MM. BALLOU, 





No. 2 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pot g Corner. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
THE SLEEPING PERI* 


Suggested by the fine creation in marble of that name by 
Palmer, of Aibany 





BY JoHN “Ross pix. 
Tread lightly—breathe softly—mar not the repose 
Of the Peri, whose couch is her half-folded pinions ; 
For awhile she is far from this world and its woes, 
And through dream-land hath passed to her own bright 
dominions. 


Round her lip plays a stnile, a3 she wanders afar, [ing, 
To where flowers that ne’er die fadeless fields are adorn- 
She breathes the pure air of her own native star, 
Or basks in the beams of a paradise morning. 


Slumber on, O thou wearied one! better to be 
In dreams with the loved than awaking, to know 
That thy heaven-longing pinions no longer are free 
To bear from the place of thine exile below! 


Ah, ‘tis thus with earth's dreamers: 
dawn, 
Wreathed with garlands, we sport over life's sunny field, 
But ere noentide hath vanished, the roses are gone, 
And we see but the fetters the flowers kad concealed. 


in youth's golden 





* This superb piece of sculpture is now being exhibited 
in New York. 





YOUTHFUL HOPE#3. 
Though fancy paints with radiant hues 
Life’s future scenes, in glowing youth 
They bear no impress of the real— 
The living lineaments of truth. 
Our “airy castles’ melt away, 
And brilliant hopes their lustre lose; 
While stern reality tells that these 
Are transient as the —- dews. 
. H. Haseonp. 





A happy lot must sure be his, 
The lord, not slave of ste 
Who values life by what it 
And not by what it dng _Joun StEntxa. 





Domestic Story Department. 
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THE BURGLARY. 


BY CHARLES F. RANDALL. 

As I was sitting, and reading the evening pa- 
per, she whom Iam so happy as to call “ the 
pride of my heart” said to me— 

“Philip, I am going out for a short time, to 
call on Mrs. Jones.” 

“ And who is Mrs. Jones ?” I asked. 

“A schoolmate of Mary’s, who has reeently 
come to the city.” 

“Who is going with you?” 

“Mary and Charley, and you if you will, al- 
though I suppose you would prefer to stay here 
and read that dry paper, full of advertisements.” 

“ That I would,” replied I, “ for I never saw 
Mrs. Jones, nor ever heard of her before, and 
never expect to again, and Charley and Mary 
will certainly be escort enough for you.” 

Charley is my wife’s brother, Mary her sister. 

“Well, you selfish man, give me a kiss and 
I'll be gone,” and she bounded out of the room. 

“So I remained, and read the “ wants”’ and 
“losses,” and “auctions,” and “ last chances,” 
and “selling offs,” and “ dry goods ”’ and “ gre- 
ceries,” and “lumber,” and “ ways to get rich,” 
which is only Choctaw for “ ways to keep poor,” 
and the thousand other things which covered the 
paper, and finally finished with an account of a 
stupendous house breaking, which surpassed any 
attempt that had been made for a long period. 

Then I threw down the paper and applied my- 
self vigorously to my cigar, for my wife, dear 
little soul, allows me to smoke as much as I 
please—yes, and in the house too—yea, verily, 
even in her best parlor, if I please; but I gener- 
ally choose the library ; and she doesn’t scold me 
about spoiling her splendid damask curtains, as 
Mrs. Brown does her husband. 

I know that poor Brown cannot smoke in his 
house, for as I met him one morning walking to 
his office with a cigar in his mouth, I said to 
him : “ Why, Brown, how is it that a man of your 
standing smokes in the street ?”” 

“Because I am a great lover of cigars.” 

“But why don’t you smoke at home; 
puffing isn’t quite the thing ?” 

“ Well, the truth is,” said Brown, 
of cigar smoke makes my wife sick.” 

Although he said it with a good deal of 
nonchalance, I saw that it was not “the truth,” 
but a fib, and I knew that the fact was, that Mrs. 
Brown had not the faintest idea of allowing her 
lord and master to ruin her fine curtains, and 
that he was painfully aware of the existence of 
the power which forbade it. 

Now my wife says to m¢: ‘ Certainly, you can 
smoke in the parlor if you choose.”” 

“ But I may spoil your draperies, my dear.” 

“ Well, you know if you can afford to give me 
more when those are ruined.” 

There’s a wife for you! 

The consequence is, that having fall liberty, I 
don’t use it once an age—I wonder if the little 
witch knows the reason—but prefer to fumigate 
my own library, where a short distance back you 
left me with feet as high as my chin, blowing 
tremendous clouds. 

As I sat watching the smoke I ran over in my 
mind what I had been reading, and at last Icame 
to the robbery. 

“The greatest one for a series of months, well 
planned and boldly executed,” said the paper. 

I pondered upon it. I wondered if the rogue 
would be caught—if any one was suspected—if 
he was a young or an old man, and what he 
would do with the property. Finally I drew up 
before me an imaginary picture of the scene. 

The night was dark and drizzly, not a rainy 
night, but a thick and foggy one. Nota solitary 
star peeped out. Overthe city a cloud of damp- 
ness hung, through which struggled the rays of 
the gas lights. It was past midnight; but few 
persons were abroad. Only here and there a 
watchman moving with slow and heavy feet, or 
a couple of half-drunken clerks, reeling to their 
uneasy beds. Soon the form of a man, envel- 
oped in a large cloak, and wearing a slouched 
hat, passed rapidly down the street, and paused 
at last opposite a large five story house. He re- 
connoitered it for a moment, and then disappear- 


street 


“the smell 





could scarcely see across it. 
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ed from the view of any passer-by, down an al- 
ley between it and the next dwelling. He 
stopped before a small basement window, not 
above sixteen inches square, consisting of four 
panes of glass. He tried it but it would not 
open. Drawing from his pocket a piece of brown 
paper he applied it to one of the squares, and by 
pressing it on carefully with his hand caused it 
to stick. Then striking it a blow with his fist, the 
glass was cracked without noise into a dozen 
fragments, and on withdrawing the paper the 
pieces came away with it, leaving a large hole 
through which he put his arm, undid the fasten- 
ing, and opened the window. Throwing off his 
cloak he lowered himself into the room. Here 
he lighted a dark lantern which he drew from his 
pocket, placed a revolver ina belt around his 
waist, and taking in his hand a bunch of keys 
ascended the stairs. He found the plate closet, 
ane after a few unsuccessful attempts succeeded 
in unlocking it. Ina bag which he drew from 
his pocket he placed the silver, and leaving the 
package upon the floor, ascended to the cham- 
bers, where he pocketed all the jewelry, watches, 
and money of the occupants, rolled up in a large 
bundle a quantity of fine clothing, passed down 
stairs, and taking the bag of plate, descended 
with all his spoils to the basement. Thrusting 
his booty out of the window, he climbed out him- 
self upon it. In about five minutes, a rattling of 
wheels was heard, a wagon drove up and a low 
whistle was sounded. He emerged from the 
passage, placed his articles in the team, got in 
himself, and off it drove. The thing was done. 
Calmly and quietly it had been gone through 
with, and the inmates were still sleeping, uncon- 
scious that the spoiler had been among them. 
Then the desire came over me to do some such 
thing myself. I thought how grand and easy it 
would be to perform such an operation. I 
thought of the fun of reading in the morrow’s 
paper some like this : 


“Botp ayp successrut Roppsry !—Last 
night the house of D. Somebody, Esq., No. 97, 
Three hundred and Thirteenth Street, was enter- 
ed by burglars, and every particle of silver, all 
the watches, and all the money in the house car- 
ried off. Every thing goes to show that the rogues 
were old hands at the business, and bold and ac- 
complished. They were also good judges of 
silver, having rejected all the plated articles, and 
removed only the genuine. A reward of three 
hundred dollars is offered for their detection.” 


Wouldn’t it be a joke ? How they would stare 
when the succeeding day I should restore to them 
all the lost articles, with the advice that the next 
time they should not sleep so sound! 

Ha! ha! I laughed aloud to myself as I 
thought of it, and I determined to try it. Ido 
not know precisely what caused me to do so, but 
there was an unknown something urging me on. 
I arose, put on my overcoat and an old felt hat, 
and prepared to go out. But I had no tarred 
paper—how should I break a pane of glass, if it 
should be necessary, without noise? Here was 
a fix, but fortunately I remembered that in one of 
my drawers I had the day before put away a large 
piece of adhesive plaster. That would be just 
the thing, and I instantly went to get it. 

When I went out of the house I found that the 
night was just suited to my purpose. Not a 
rainy night was it, but a very dark and cloudy 
one, without the faintest resemblance of a star. 
It was late, too, the clock struck twelve before 
I had walked half a square. It was precisely the 
night and hour for such an adventure. 

Just then I remembered that I had with me no 
dark lantern. What should I do? Fora mo- 
ment I was in doubt. Then I bethought me of 
a friend—a bachelor, who roomed not far off, 
and who possessed one. He would not yet be 
in bed, and I would borrow of him. When I 
reached his room, I found him as I had expected, 
sitting before a roaring fire, with a huge pipe, 
filling the room so fuil of clouds of smoke that I 
Isaid to him: 

“Tom, my boy, I want your lantern.” 

“ Are you bound on a burglary ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Extensive ?” he asked, takai. 

“ Quite ; you’llsce itin the papers to-morrow.” 

“ But don’t leave the lantern if you have to run.”” 

“Not for the world,” I replied, as I left the 
room with it. 

I kept on down the street, without any definite 
idea of where I should bring up. At length, 
however, after walking about half a mile, I 
stopped suddenly before a Jarge granite house, 
with a grassy yard in front. All was dark and 
quiet. I leaped the fence, and soon reached the 
rear of the house. 

I looked around for a window. The only one 
I could discern was some six feet from the 
ground, but I found that by climbing on an empty 
hogshead which was near, I could reach it. I 
lighted my lantern, warmed my plaster by it, 
aud applied it to the window. It worked admi- 
ribly, and in two minutes I stood in the room. I 
searched around, but could find nothing, so I 
a-cended to the second story, and entered the 
sleeping room of the master of the house. He 
was snoring tremendously, his wife occasionally 
coming in on the high notes. I found three 
watches, some rings, and a roll of bills. All 
of these I put in my pocket. I found the 
silver ware in a large basket near the bed, and 
taking it into the entry, I left it near the stairs, 
while I entered another room, which chanced to 
be unoccupied, but appe«red to belong to some 
young gentleman. Here among other things I 
found a bunch of cigars, and a very fine dress- 
ing-case. The cigars I put in my pocket, but as 
the dressing-case was too large, to be stowed away 
in like manner, I contented myself with taking 
from it two very fine razors and a set of sleeve 
buttons. Leaving this chamber, I ascended to 
the next story. 

The room [ here entered was strewed with ar- 
ticles of feminine wear. One little pair of slip- 
pers which caught my eye, were quickly put in 
my pocket. Then I turned for a moment to look 
at the owner of them. She was lying with her 
face to the wall, but enough of it was in view to 
show me that she was very beautiful. Her curly 
hair was spreading loosely over her fair shoulders. 
No horrid papers were torturing it into more 
horrid ringlets. One fair hand rested upon the 
bed-quilt, bearing upon its middle finger a splen- 





did diamond ring. How it sparkled as the light 
from my lantern fell upon it! 
had seen one like it before, but I could not re- 


with red hair, and milk and water eyes, 
I thought that I | 


member where, and a feeling came over me that | 


I must have it; at whatever risk it might be, I 
must obtain possession of it. 
taken off without awaking her? She was sleep- 
ing very soundly and I determined to try, for 
some irresistible power was forcing me onward. 
I closed my lantern and placed it on the floor. 
Then I gently took the hand and attempted to 
withdraw the ring. It passed quite well as far 
as the joint, but there it stopped. I pulled it a 
little harder, but it did not move. Harder still! 
The hand moved slightly, but instead of dropping 
it, I only tried again. The arm was withdrawn 
from my grasp, the body turned, and a voice 
slowly murmured “ Who is it?” 

Then for the first time the fear of discovery 
flashed upon me. Not once before had the idea 
crossed my mind, but now in its full force, it 
burst into view. 

What if I should be found in such a position ? 
Ina strange house, with my pockets full of stolen 
property! My good name would be blasted and 
I should be branded as a villain. My protesta- 
tions that I meant no harm, would be unbeliev- 
ed—a joke of such a nature would be too prac- 
tical, and too full of danger, for any one to think 
it possible that it could be indulged in. If the 
house was aroused and I was taken, I should be 
ruined forever. How could I save myself? 

Again the voice said more loudly than before, 
as though the owner was more widely awake : 

“Who is it?” 

Desperation seized me. I grasped the sheet 
and pressed it into her mouth, pulled from my 
pocket one of the razors, and firmly, steadily, 
and heavily, I drew it twice across her throat. 
I felt the warm blood gush over my hands and 
fly into my face. There was a gurgling, a strug- 
gle, and all was quiet, she would never speak 
again. I threw down the razor, and, opening 
the lantern, allowed the light to stream over her. 
Merciful Heaven! what did I see? My own 
wife! Regardless of the blood, or of discovery, 
I threw myself upon her, and frantically kissed 
her cold lips, shouting as I did so: 

“Lizzie! Lizzie! awake !” 

“Tt is you who had better wake, my dear,” she 
replied, and starting back from the body, I— 

Awoke from my dream, and found her sitting 
upon the lounge by my side, having returned 
from her visit to Mrs. Jones. 
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PEEPS AT TUBTOWN. 


BY MELLIE GRAY. 





Ose week before our last “ Thanksgiving,” 
while idly looking into the street to see if I could 
find anything of interest to pass away the time, 
I saw Deacon Bent, of Tubtown, coming up the 
street. He stopped at ourgate. I knew he had 
brought us butter, as he did every week, nice and 
fresh, in large yellow cakes, good enough for a 
king. Mama was out, so I ran down to attend 
to it. As the deacon turned to go, he asked: 

“Ye don’t know of anybody ’round here that 
teaches school, do ye? We want aschool-marm 
for our deestrick. Isposed we had one sure— 
was expecting Jane Woodard would teach it, but 
her mother sent word last night, that she had 
got a bad cough, so she couldn’t come. It makes 
it ruther bad for us, for I don’t know nobody 
else I can get.” 

Now, thought I, there is just the chance for 
me. I am tired to death of staying here at home. 

“T do not know of anybody, unless you think 
I will do,” said I. 

The deacon turned round suddenly, looking as 
if I had said something uncommon or improper. 

“Of course you will, Miss Gray, if you raly 
think of taking up the business, I shall be mght 
glad to engage you to teach our school.” 

After asking and answering many questions I 
concluded to go, if I could gain my parents’ 
consent ; was to let him know at night, when he 
would call to receive the decision. When mama 
returned, I related what had happened. She 
thought me very foolish to take upon myself so 
great a task, one which would deprive me of the 
pleasures of society the coming season; but she 
would leave it entirely with father to decide. 

“But, dear mama,” pleaded I, “I long to 
escape the formalities of society, to go where I 
can be myself, have something to do, and take a 
peep at the rustics. Ido think I ought to know 
enough to teach, after all the trouble you’ve taken 
to educate me. You will have Isabel at home 
this winter. She is to ‘come out’ you remem- 
ber ; it will be in her favor to have me away, for 
who would notice her whenIam around?” I 
arose and bowed to my sister, who had entered in 
time to hear my last remarks. 

Sister Isabel is very beautiful, while I am quite 
plain. Idid not say this to annoy her, only in 
sport, and so it was taken. 

“What now, mama?” said she, smiling. 

“QO, nothing, except that I have the pleasure 
of introducing you to the teacher of District No. 
5, Tub Hollow,” answered she, glancing at me. 

“O, dear!” exclaimed Isabel, ‘are you going 
to beateacher? What will you be up to next?” 

I arranged it with mama to broach the subject 
to father, at dinner time. I did not go down 
till I thought they had the matter fully discussed. 
Father joked me about Tubtown, said I could 
go if I wished, but must be willing to abide the 
consequences, whatever they might be: yet he 
liked the idea well. So it was decided. The 
school was to commence on the first Monday 
after Thanksgiving. 

The day arrived, and with it came Deacon 
Bent, early in the morning; as I was to go be- 
fore the ‘‘Committee of Examination,” to see 
if I was competent to perform the duties I had 
assumed. When we arrived at the residence of 
Parson King, the place appointed for the exam- 
ination to take place, I found two of the honor- 
able gentlemen waiting my coming. Parson 
King, being chairman, arose and brought several 
text-books he had used when a school-boy ; 
seating himself, he gave me an opportunity to 
note his personal appearance. Tal! and spare, 


But could it be | 





he wore 
a white neckcloth, so stiff and tight that his head 


| was always in a perpendicular position. His 


gold-bowed spectacles being duly adjusted, he 
said: “ Miss Gray will you present your stificit 
of moral character ?” 

I handed him a folded paper. 

“Character is a great thing—g-r-e-a-t thing! 
We are happy to learn that you have one. Mr. 
Miller, will you proceed ?” 

This individual stepped forward and took a 
seat beside the parson. He was plain looking, 
coarsely dressed, but had an air of extreme im- 
portance. I have learned that he had taught 
school several winters, when a young man, which 
entitled him to the position he now occupies. 

“Tf yer a mindter, you may spell a few words,” 
said Mr. Miller, after several. affects to a cough. 

“Spell Tu.” 

“To, to.” 

“ Wal, that aint qnite right, is it, brother King?” 

“T shall leave that wholly with you to decide,” 
and the parson folded his hands. 

“ Wal, I reckon it’s t-o-o. You'd better look 
ter yer spellin’ book a letal. Them ere big boys 
and gals, in the Holler are crack spellers an’ no 
mistake. Lemme think—can yer spell Emptins 
(emptyings) ?”” 

Ido not think it was an evil spirit, though it 
might not have been a good one, that prompted 
me to say, “ Y-e-a-s-t !” 

“What pursumshion to spell that great word 
in sich a way!” Mr. Miller—to speak plainly 
—looked “daggers” at me. 

The parson raised both hands, 
disposed to overlook the mistake! 

“Tam very sorry, but the words are sartinly 
allied to one another,” continued Mr. Miller. 
“Praps I’d better propound a few abbreviations. 
What does I. V. stand for ?” 

I thought over the long list of abbreviations, I 
had learned when a child, from A. A. S. to Yd., 
but could not remember what I. V. was for; so 
I gave it up. 

“ Jist four, and no more,” said he, showing his 
wisdom, and also his poetical taste. 

“ Will you take it up now, Mr. Miller?” 

“Take up what?” queried I of myself; but I 
did not tind out, as he answered that they would 
conclude, if there was no objections. ‘They left 
the room, and in a half hour returned, saying 
they had “writ me a stifkit, and should be into 
my school, inside the present week.” 

I do not remember the time when I have been 
so given to laughter as on my return. 

“Seems to me you're ruther pleased, aint ye?” 
remarked Deacon Bent, with a twinkle of mirth 
beaming over his countenance, as though he had 
an inkling of the cause. 

On my arrival at the school house, a brown, 
one story building, I was greeted with the gaze 
of many eyes ; some peeping out of the windows, 
others at the door—a few bold girls ventured out- 
side. But a description of my school, Tub 
Hollow and its people may be given hereafter. 


Floral Department. 
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My mild and winsome jasmine tree, 
That climbest up the dark gray wall, 
Thy tiny tlowerets seem in glee 
Like silver spray- drops down to fall. 
Lorp Morpera. 


Window-Gardening. 

There are a few golden rules to be observed during win- 
ter, of which may be enumerated the following: Water 
all the plants that require it in the morning; leave no 
water in the saucer of any plant after the whole has be- 
come saturated through; never water by dribblings, but 
give the whole a good soaking, or the consequence often 
is that the top of the mould is wetted, while the lower, 
containing the roots, is dust; sponge over the foliage as 
often as it becomes dusty; takea pointed stick, and, once 
in a while, stir the surface of the soil, but not deep enough 
to disturb the roots; this acts the same part as hoeing in 
summer, and tends vastly to the health of the plants. 
Give each plant space enough for air to circulate around 
it, if possible; let it have the benefit ofa little pure fresh 
air at times. 





The Land of Roses. 

Persia is the very land of roses. ‘On my first enter- 
ing this bower of fairy land,” says Sir Robert Kerr Porter, 
speaking of the garden of one of the royal palaces of Per- 
sia, “‘ I was struck with the app e of two t 
full fourteen feet high, laden with thousands of flowers, 
in every degree of expansion, and of a bloom and delicacy 
of scent that imbued the whole at: ph with isi 
perfume. Indeed I believe that in no country of the 
world does the rose grow in such perfection as in Persia; 
and in no country is it so cultivated and prized by the 
natives.” 


Rhododendron. 

In the northern States, this is a straggling shrub of 
very irregular growth, but one of the most magnificent in 
foliage and flower that can be imagined. It abounds in 
the Middle States, and in the mountains of the South, 
but is rare in New England. It is found near Portland, 
Leicester, and in a swamp in Medfield, in this State. The 
leaves are evergreen, the flowers rose-colored, with yellow 
or orange dots on the inside, and sometimes pure white, 
or shaded with lake. 








A good Influence. 

A subscriber in Framingham, Mass., writes us (at the 
same time renewing his subscription), that the introduo- 
tion of our ‘ Floral Department’ in these columns, has 
set his daughters to work in earnest, and his parlors and 
sitting-room bid fair to ‘‘ blossom like the rose,” adding 
that he fully shares their interest and pleasure in this 
neglected accomplishment. 





Canary Bird Flower. 

This is a very beautiful garden climber; it is of the 
nasturtium family, and receives ite name from the very 
peculiar resemblance of its halfexpanded blossoms to 
canary birds. If the seeds are planted early in the «pring, 
in a light rich soil, it will grow rapidly, and bloom from 
early mid-summer ti!! frosts. 





Lavender. 

The spike-flowered lavender is a highly odoriferous 
shrub; ona dry, loamy or gravelly soil it will endure our 
severe winters with little protection. The agreeable scent 
of lavender is well known, and it is the common eusiom 
in England to scatter the flowers over linen, as some do 
rose leaves, for the sake of their sweet odor. 





Fragrance of Flowers. 

Many a poor seamstress finds her hours of labor sweet- 
ened by the pot of dear mignonette at her elbow, whose 
odors she can inhale even when she dares not spare the 
time to lift her eyes and feast therm on ita delicate 
beauties. 

Language. 

A lady subscriber, signing ‘Lily Bell.” asks us the 
language of the Musk Plant and the Sweet Pea. In Flora’s 
Interpreter the former is set down to signify weekn-ss— 


| the latter, departure. 


place in the stall. 


Hester's Pienic. 


A minikin three feet and a half colonel, betng 





one day 
at the drill, was examining a strapper of six feet four 
* Come, fellow, hold up your head,—higher, fellow."’ 


* Yea, sir.” 
* Higher, fellow,—higher.” 
‘“ What, so, sir?’ said the man, raising his head much 
above the horizontal parallel 
‘* Yes, fellow.’ 


* And am I always to remain 80, sir? 
be “Vea, fellow, to be sure 
“Why, then, good-by, colonel, for I shall never see 
you aguin.”” 


A company of strolling players were performing Pizarro, 
in a city in Scotland, when, during the recital of the 
hymn to the sun, that luminary took fire, in consequence 
of the lights being placed too near it. The manager, who 
was Officiating as AigA priest, after singing the words, “O 
Power Supreme!" oe the utmost consternation called out 
to the stage-keeper, ‘\ The sun's on Then proceeded 
with the hymn, * “0 Power Supreme '!-- Put owr the sun, I 
say: the sun, however, bated. The manager coutinued 
to sing and swear, whilst the audience were couvulsed 
with laughter. 

Sheriff Wright, of Northampton, Mass., is something of 
awag. A few days ago. a scurvy-looking stranger pre- 
sented him with a paper, earnestly begging for money. 
Believing him an impostor, Mr. Wright handed back the 
paper, saying: 

**T presume you wouldn't have asked me if you had 
known my situation; for whether vou believe it or not, 
every bit of property’ L have in the world ts in the hands 
of the sheriff.’ 

The astonished stare of the fellow's cyes at that moment 
was a sight to see 


RR ees 


The head clerk of a large mercantile house was brag- 
ging F rather largely of the amount of business done by his 


rn "You may judge of its extent,” said he, “when T tel? 
you that the quills for our correspondence only, cost two 
thousand dollars a year!" 

** Pooh!” said the clerk of another house, who was sit- 
ting by; * what is that to our correspondence, when I save 
four thousand do!lars a year in ink, from merely omit- 
ting to dot the I’s.”’ 
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A key belonging to a well-known bank having been 
lost, the bank official sent the Irish city crier to ery its 
loss, with a strict injunction not to betray what key it 
was. The faithful crier, having rung his bell with un- 
usual force at the corner of the street, made known the 
loss as follows: 

** Lost! between Mr. Patherson* sand nine o'clock this 
morning, a large kay; an’ I’m not authorized to tell what 
kay it was, cos it’s kay to the bank!’ 





In a great storm at sea, when the ship's crew were all 
zt prayers, a boy burst into a fit of laughter: being re- 
proved for his ill-timed mirth, and asked the reason of it: 

“Why,” said he, ‘I was laughing to-think what a 
hissing the boatswain’ ‘8 red? nose will make when it comes 
into the water.’ 

This ludicrous remark set the crew a laughing, inspired 
them with new spirits, and by great exertion they 
the vessel safe into port. 
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A man of an exceedingly contracted mind, was one day 
complaining to an acquaintance that he had a very acute 
pain—a little sharp pain, not bigger, seemingly, than the 
point of a pin. 

‘It's amazing,” he continued, “don't you think it is? 
what do you suppose is the cause of it!’ 

** Why, really, I don't know,” replied the other, ‘ what 
part of you should be liable to #0 very minute a pain, 
unless it be your soul.” 


oa a aa ann anna nae 


“Vich wanity,”’ said Sam Weller to the protesting Mr. 
Stiggins ona certain tippling occasion, ** do you like the 
tiavor on best, sir?” 

“*O, my dear young friend,” replied Mr. Stiggins, “I 
despise them all.”’ 

* If,” continued Mr. Stiggins, “if there is any one of 
them less odious than another, it is the liquorcalied rum 
—warm, my dear young friend, with three dumps of sugar 
in the tumbler.” 
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Counsellor Cripps being on a party, at Castle-Martyr, 
the seat of the Earl of Shannon, in Ireland, one of the 
company, who was a physician, strolled out before dinner 
into the chureh-yard. Dinner being served up, and the 
doctor not returned, some of the ML were expressing 
their surprise where he could be gone t 

*“O,” says the counsellor, ‘he’ 8 piory stept out to pay 
a visit to some of his old patients.”’ 


PN ee 


Sidney Smith, preaching a charity sermon, frequently 
repeated the assertion that of all nations the Englishmen 
were most distinguished for their generosity and the love 
of their species. The collection happened to be a little 
inferior to his expectations, and he said that he had evi- 
dently made a great mistake, and that his expression 
should have been that they were distinguished for their 
love of specie. 


Some genius for rhyme has celebrated the erection of 
the Waverly Hotel at St. John, N. B., with a ‘ pome,” 
commencing thus: 

Sir Walter Scott has left a name, 

Enrolled upon the back of fame ; 

His well-known Waverly novels, 
as fixed a name on some hotels. 





A man has declined being a candidate for ofee in one 
of the new States, because he is not a legal citizen—has 
never paid a tax or any other debt—owns. no property— 
can’t read nor write—is blind—has but one leg—has Jost 
four fingers from his left hand—has ten children, and 
Cau't leave Miso for fear they will abuse their mother. 
He can step down 





On 


Dr. Johnson's father was a bock hawker at Uttoxeter, 
and being ill one day, asked his young Sam to take his 
Sam refused; and fifty years after, 
hoping to sweeten the bitter memory of that ingratitude, 
he went and stood all day, bare-headed and alone, in the 
market-place of Uttoxeter. 


nn 


** Talk of the inferiority of the female mind!” exclaimed 
an excited woman's rights oratorian, ‘‘ why, Mr. Prest- 
dent, women possess infinitely more of the divine afflatus 
than man, and any one who attempts to get around her 
iu unese days, will have to start very early in the morning.” 
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Dr. Barney says that when he was young, his venerable 
teacher gave him a lesson, which made a deep impression, 
and by which he endeavored to profit : 

‘* Never go to bed at night,” he said, ‘‘ until you know 
something which you did not know in the morning.” 


Oe eee 


A merchant in Easter Ross, in his anxiety to cheat the 
pe lately nailed a lump of lead to one of his seales. 
rtunately for his customers, he selected that scale which 
held the weights, and continued ‘‘ doing" himself, with 
the greatest satisfaction, for several months 
“Tm dead, I'm dead," pale Thomas cries, 
“O, why say this?’* so Jennie spoke; 
, ‘tis true,” the ewain replies, 
** No change has come, I'm dead, dead broke! 
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THE WARIO! 


A Story 


BY LAY 


CHAPTER IV.—{coxtixcrn 


There was a moment of fearful siler 
chamber which was filled by the roari: 
waters. Still kneeling, but unable to 
her fervent supplications, Rosina had + 
neath the waves of her unbound tress 
poor girl no longer raised her head, whe 
nita spoke again. 

“Ah! 1 see them once more—they 
appeared, Good Heaven! there is now 
in the saddle—it is the cavalier, What 
arms he has! He bends over his sadd 
he seizes his companion by his dress- 
him like a child—he throws him across |: 
What a strange breathing escapes from ° 
mal's nostrils! But he is as strong as hir 
the double weight does not hinder hn 
cleaving the waves. Rosina! Rosina! th 
that have uprooted forest-trees will be var 
by this man. Blessed mother! will y: 
this gallant cavalier to perish !” 

“ Yes—he alone could accomplish t! 
digies of force and courage!” cried Kk 
covering her strength in the impulse of po 
pride inspired by her sister's enthusiastic 
Her heart bled afresh, when the latter co: 
in a voice choking with anguish ; 

“Wo! wo! an enormous tree comes . 
towards them. It will crush the riders 
horse !” 

“Archangel! thou whose name he bea 
tect him!” cried Rosina, “ Sainted 
appease the wrath of the deluge, and I 
my tresses for his life 1” 

It was the most precious offering sbe 
her disposal, and sie hesitated not to n 
sacrifice she thought necessary to disarm 
ger of Heaven. Asif the vow had been rv 
Marianita, who bad not heard her wi 
shudder, continued, after a short pause ; 

“‘Hieaven be praised, Rosina! And 
be he who can convert an instrument of « 
tion into a means of safety. Ten lass 
caught at once the branches and the root 
tree. ‘The fury of the waters is vain. ‘J 
lies like a floating raft. ‘The handsome « 
can spring upon it at a bound, but he 
abandou the noble animal whose vigor he 
him, nor the man he holds in his artes 
torrent roars about him, the billows da 
him, but Le will not loose his hokd.”’ 

“Tell me all, Marianita—or I shal! die, 
mured Kosina. 

“A mist is before my eyes,” replied Ma. 
“The waters seem to roll waves of bloo 
proud of your lover, Kosina ; the noble « 
has nothing more to drmd. Hark w tho 
of tnumph! They are saved—the men + 
gallant steed.” 

A shout of joy bursting from the ha 
and ringing along the terraces and wal, 

firmed the truth of Marianita’s words. ‘I 
sisters flew into each other's arma, then, ) 
ita, gathering ww her hand a mlken trees of K 
beautiful hair and pressing it tenderly toh 
said, with a sigh of regret 

“ Your beautiful hair, Rosina—that ie v 
kingdom |" 

“ Dearest,” anid Rosina, with a radiant 
“will not hie band sever it 1” 





CHAPTER V. 


SHOWIKG WHAT REFELL THE ater 
VALLADOLID 

Tne Indian and the negro passed this ¢ 

terror on the summit of the Cerro de la 


(Table Kock), a bil 
cataract already alluded w, on whieh the 
hunter had built a but 
fectly safe from the inundathm. While th 
Teposing, we must give a moment's attent 
the poor divinity «tadent, Don Cornelio Lan 
and thas clus the recital of the evente of 
which beyan with a description of his adver 

We left hirn asleep in the hammock wh 
tambled apon so opportanely. Waking 
denly, with his lim'ts half-froaen by the © 
frestiness of the air, he saw himeelf owing 


ia the meghberood 


They were her 

















